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REVIEW OF U.S. ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS TO 
EGYPT (PART I) 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 17, 2006 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on the Middle East 

AND Central Asia, 

Committee on International Relations, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 o’clock p.m. in 
room 2200, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Ileana Ros- 
Lehtinen (Chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. The Subcommittee will come to order, and I 
am so pleased to recognize my good friend. Congressman Schiff 
from California to make an opening statement. 

Mr. Schiff. Madam Chair, I really appreciate you calling this 
hearing, and the extraordinary job you do by chairing our Sub- 
committee, and I very briefly just wanted to raise an issue that I 
have raised with the Egyptian Government in the past. In fact, the 
Chair helped me with a resolution that passed out of our Com- 
mittee some months ago concerning the arrest and continued de- 
tention of Ayman Nour. 

Recently Chairman Wolf and I wrote a letter to President Muba- 
rak asking him to release democracy activist and opposition politi- 
cian Ayman Nour from jail. mr. Nour is serving a 5-year sentence 
for forgery. He is the leader of the Alagad party, ran for President 
of Egypt against Mr. Mubarak on a platform that called for greater 
democracy and freedom in Egypt. His prosecution on forgery 
charges has been seen by many independent observers as an at- 
tempt by the government to enhance its political position by dis- 
crediting a secular democratic opponent. 

This letter, again, follows on the resolution that our Chair Ros- 
Lehtinen and I worked on last year, and also called for Mr. Nour’s 
release that was passed unanimously by the House International 
Relations Committee. And I think if we look at what is going on 
around the Middle East, those authoritarian regimes that 
marginalize the secular democratic opposition find themselves with 
no opposition and no viable opposition except radical Islamist par- 
ties, and I think the judges in Egypt have demonstrated great cour- 
age in speaking out and acting out on behalf of fair elections in 
Egypt, and I think the crack down on both the judiciary and on Mr. 
Nour is a step backward for Egypt, and I want to use this oppor- 
tunity, Madam Chair, to continue to press the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to move forward, not backward, on democracy and human 

( 1 ) 
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rights, and it can take an important first step by the release of 
Ayman Nour. 

With that, Madam Chair, I yield back 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Very good. Thank you so much for that excel- 
lent opening statement, and I associate myself with those senti- 
ments as well. 

As President Bush has said, the great and proud nation of Egypt 
has shown the way toward peace in the Middle East, and now 
should show the way toward democracy in the Middle East. Our 
policy and our assistance programs must help ensure that Egypt 
leaves its authoritarian past and present behind, and implement 
reforms that will help this great nation to continue to flourish. 

We have been working on this hearing for some time, as part of 
the Subcommittee as well as the Full Committee’s oversight re- 
sponsibilities and efforts to increase the efficiency and the impact 
of U.S. assistance programs in promoting U.S. national security 
concerns and foreign policy priorities. 

We have been advised that there will be a series of eight votes 
starting at 2:45, covering anywhere between IV 2 hours to 2 hours, 
so I had opening remarks to frame the discussion, but I ask that 
without objection they be included in the record. I will ask my col- 
leagues to submit their statements for the record as well so that 
we can proceed directly to the testimony of our first panel. 

I apologize very much to our private panel witnesses in advance 
as we will have to divide this hearing into two parts due to votes, 
and we will receive the testimony from Panel I, and postpone Panel 
II for another day, and my Subcommittee staff will be in contact 
with each of you to find a mutually acceptable time to reschedule 
your valuable appearance before this Subcommittee on this impor- 
tant issue, and many thanks and apologies for your assistance and 
cooperation. 

C. David Welch is the Assistant Secretary of State for Near East- 
ern Affairs. Prior to obtaining his current post. Assistant Secretary 
Welch served as a United States Ambassador to Egypt, and is a ca- 
reer foreign service officer; played a leading role in implementing 
United States foreign policy toward Iran, Iraq, Libya, and has also 
served in various diplomatic posts in Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Syria 
and Pakistan. 

James Kunder is serving as the Assistant Administrator for Asia 
and the Near East at the USAID, and he provides great leadership 
in USAID’s Middle East and Asia program. 

Michael Coulter is the Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Political-Military Affairs, which serves as the principal link be- 
tween the Departments of State and Defense. He is responsible for 
the U.S. Government’s security assistance programs, policy, budg- 
ets, as well as the management and analysis of bilateral arms 
transfers. 

After our panelists speak, we will begin the questioning with our 
Ranking Member and Co-Chair of our Middle East Subcommittee, 
Mr. Ackerman. 

So thank you very much. Secretary Welch, we will begin with 
you. 
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STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE C. DAVID WELCH, ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY, BUREAU OF NEAR EASTERN AFFAIRS, U.S. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Mr. Welch. Thank you, Madam Chairperson 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Welch. I welcome the opportunity to he before our Com- 
mittee, if I may call it that, in support of the Administration’s re- 
quest for assistance to Egypt 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Move it closer to you. Thank you. 

Mr. Welch. No light on it. It seems to be working now. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you. 

Mr. Welch. Our strategic partnership with Egypt is the corner- 
stone of United States policy in this region. We share a vision of 
Middle East that is at peace and free of terror. The relationship 
has been marked by Egypt’s leadership on many issues, most nota- 
bly on the issue of relations between Israel and the Arabs, includ- 
ing the Palestinians. 

Egypt has been a partner with us in the global war on terrorism, 
and it has been itself a target of terrorism, including recently. 
Egypt has also demonstrated leadership on other issues of critical 
importance in the area. For example, Egypt voted positively in the 
IAEA to report Iran to the Security Council. President Mubarak 
has taken a very forthright position on serious responsibilities with 
respect to its presence in Lebanon and its influence on Lebanon. 

Also, Egypt provided the first endorsement of the May 5 Abuja 
agreement on Darfur, the first by an Arab state, and also in its an- 
nouncement indicated a commitment to provide troops to future 
peacekeeping forces in Darfur should that come about. 

Having led the way in peace, as you have noted. President Bush 
has mentioned that Egypt can now show the way toward democ- 
racy in the Middle East. We look forward to seeing Egypt move 
ahead on a reform agenda that President Mubarak himself laid out 
last year in his Presidential campaign. 

Last year’s Presidential election, the first ever contested multi- 
candidate election in Egypt, was a major step forward. However, 
the relatively peaceful Presidential election was followed by par- 
liamentary elections that were marred by irregularities and inci- 
dents of violence, some serious. We have expressed our deep dis- 
appointment over the conduct of these elections, as well as the sen- 
tencing of Mr. Ayman Nour to 5 years of imprisonment in late De- 
cember. 

This year we have continued to express our interest in and our 
concern about the pace of political reform during the course of 
these first months of 2006. We were concerned by the postpone- 
ment of municipal elections, by the extension of the Emergency 
Law, albeit for 2 of the 3 normal years by which it has been ex- 
tended in the past. We are also concerned about the persecution of 
judges who have pointed to irregularities in some of the electoral 
processes, and by recent violence against people who were dem- 
onstrating, exercising their right to peaceful assembly, and a round 
up of activists on democracy. 

Our view is we would like to see the same progress on political 
reform as the Government of Egypt has made on economic reform 
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where Prime Minister Nazifs cabinet has been working to imple- 
ment, with some success, ambitious economic reform agenda. 

The Nazif Government has cut income taxes. It has significantly 
reduced tariffs, and some fuel subsidies. It has made the budget 
more transparent. It has privatized some state-owned companies. 
The Egyptian currency has been stabilized. Management of the 
Central Bank has been overhauled, and one of the four large state- 
owned banks has now been put up for sale for privatization. 

We have urged the Egyptian Government to enact political re- 
forms that President Mubarak outlined during last year’s cam- 
paign. Specifically, these include: Replacement of the Emergency 
Law with a more modernized counterterrorism statute; revision 
and modernization of the law governing the judiciary; revision of 
the media law to expand further press freedoms; new legislation to 
strengthen local councils and decentralized governments; and revi- 
sion of the Penal Code to narrow the power of authorities to hold 
people without charge. We are also interested in seeing more par- 
liamentary input to broader constitutional reform. 

As Secretary Rice indicated during her testimony on the budget 
earlier this year where we requested assistance to Egypt, overall 
we have seen progress toward a more democratic society in Egypt, 
and we strongly believe that this level of assistance should con- 
tinue. 

With a new generation of leadership preparing to emerge in 
Egypt, it is critical to American interests and to the lives of ordi- 
nary and any Egypt that the United States remain fully engaged 
in this critical partnership. 

Madam Chairperson, thank you for your time. Happy to address 
your questions 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Welch follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable C. David Welch, Assistant Secretary, 
Bureau of Near Eastern Affairs, U.S. Department of State 

Thank you Madame Chairman and other distinguished Members of the Com- 
mittee, for inviting me here today. I am joined by my distinguished colleagues from 
AID and State’s Bureau of Political-Military Affairs. We welcome the opportunity 
to discuss the U.S. relationship with Egypt and our assistance programs with this 
critical ally in the Middle East. 

Our strategic partnership with Egypt is in many ways a cornerstone of our foreign 
policy in the Middle East. The United States and Egypt share a common vision of 
a Middle East that is at peace and free of the scourge of terror. The United States 
greatly values our strategic relationship with Egypt, one that has been marked by 
moments of great courage such as when Anwar Sadat made peace with Israel. We 
have looked to Egypt as a regional leader on the issue of relations between Israel 
and the Palestinians and they have not let us down. Egypt played a critical role 
in facilitating Israel’s unilateral withdrawal from Gaza last August and September 
and the historic opening of the Rafah crossing. After obtaining Israeli agreement to 
an exception to limits established by the 1979 Treaty of Peace, the Egyptians de- 
ployed a 750-man border guard unit along the Gaza-Egyptian border and took con- 
crete steps to curb the smuggling of weapons into Gaza. Following the inauguration 
of the Hamas-led Palestinian Authority government, Egypt publicly called upon the 
new Palestinian leadership to accept the Quartet principles: recognize Israel, re- 
nounce violence, and respect previous agreements. 

Like the United States, Egypt has witnessed first-hand the brutal effects of ter- 
rorism and has suffered three waves of terror attacks in the Sinai over the last 18 
months. These attacks are only the most recent in Egypt’s long struggle with violent 
extremism. Egypt worked as a close partner with the United States in the global 
war on terrorism and has greatly assisted our efforts aimed at eradicating this 
scourge. 
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Egypt has demonstrated leadership on other regional issues — from their IAEA 
Board of Governors’ vote to report Iran to the UNSC for its non-compliance with 
its international obligations to President Mubarak’s personal efforts to hold the Syr- 
ian regime responsible for its destabilizing behavior in the region. We welcomed 
Egypt’s early endorsement of the May 5 Abuja agreement, which was a significant 
step forward in ending the genocide in Darfur, and Egypt’s public commitment to 
providing troops to future peacekeeping forces there. 

As President Bush said in his February 2, 2005, State of the Union address, “the 
great and proud nation of Egypt, which showed the way toward peace in the Middle 
East, can now show the way toward democracy in the Middle East.” The United 
States looks to Egypt to uphold its proud tradition of regional leadership in moving 
forward on the reform agenda that President Mubarak himself laid out in last year’s 
presidential campaign and we intend to continue our work with Egypt in pursuit 
of these goals. 

Last June, Secretary Rice delivered an historic address at the American Univer- 
sity in Cairo calling on Egypt to make a generational commitment to democratiza- 
tion and asking the Egyptian leadership to put its faith in its people. We welcomed 
President Mubarak’s decision to amend Egypt’s constitution and hold multi-can- 
didate elections. In September of last year, Egyptians went to the polls in the coun- 
try’s first-ever contested presidential elections in which the president had to ask for 
the consent of the governed. This was a major step forward and we recognized it 
as such. The relatively peaceful presidential elections were followed by parliamen- 
tary polls that were marred by irregularities and serious incidents of violence in the 
last two rounds. We expressed our deep disappointment with the conduct of these 
elections as well as with the late December sentencing to five years imprisonment 
of opposition politician Ayman Nour, who had challenged President Mubarak in his 
run for re-election last year. 

We have continued to express concern about the pace of political reform in Egypt 
during the course of this year. We have been concerned by the postponement of mu- 
nicipal polls, the extension by two years of the Emergency Law, the prosecution of 
whistleblower judges, and the recent violence against peaceful demonstrators and 
round-ups of democracy activists. We would like to see Egypt make the same kind 
of progress on political reform that it has made on economic reform, where gains 
have been impressive. We were pleased that Prime Minister Nazifs Cabinet ap- 
pointments in December 2005 included a strong team of reformers to steer the key 
economic and social portfolios. The new cabinet is working to implement an ambi- 
tious economic reform agenda designed to generate jobs and attract foreign invest- 
ment. 

The Nazif Government, which first took office in July 2004, has built a solid 
record of economic reform: it cut income taxes in half, significantly reduced tariffs 
and fuel subsidies on diesel fuel, made the budget more transparent, privatized 81 
state-owned companies, stabilized the Egyptian pound, eliminated the black market 
for hard currency, overhauled management of the Central Bank, sold all the govern- 
ment’s shares in the largest joint venture banks, and is putting one of the “big four” 
state-owned banks up for sale. It has also signed a Qualifying Industrial Zones 
agreement, which has increased economic cooperation and trade with Israel signifi- 
cantly. We will continue to strongly support the Government of Egypt’s very positive 
and ambitious steps on economic reform. 

As President Bush noted in this year’s State of the Union Address, elections are 
but one step on the road to political reform. Raising up a democracy requires the 
rule of law, the protection of minorities and vulnerable members of society, and 
strong, accountable institutions that last longer than a single vote. Since the new 
Egyptian government took office in December, Egyptian leaders have reiterated that 
political reform and democratization are their top priorities. We have urged the 
Egyptian government to enact the political reforms outlined by President Mubarak 
during last year’s Presidential campaign, namely: replacement of the emergency law 
with a modern counterterrorism law; revision and modernization of the law gov- 
erning the judiciary; revision of the media law to expand press freedom; new legisla- 
tion to strengthen local councils; revision of the penal code to narrow the power of 
authorities to hold people without charge; and obtaining parliamentary input on 
broader constitutional reform. 

The United States remains committed to continue discussion of a bilateral Free 
Trade Agreement with Egypt. However, as Secretary Rice explained during her visit 
to Cairo in February, “the timing is not right just now, but we want to have an ETA 
with Egypt because we believe it will make a difference to economic reform and ulti- 
mately to the economy here in Egypt.” We believe that an ETA can make a positive 
difference to the economic reform process underway in Egypt and that it would ulti- 
mately benefit ordinary Egyptians as well as the United States. 
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As the Secretary also indicated during her testimony on the Administration’s for- 
eign affairs budget earlier this year, overall we have seen progress toward a more 
democratic society in Egypt and we strongly believe that U.S. aid to Egypt should 
continue. Egyptians themselves — from our government interlocutors to the democ- 
racy activists who have courageously taken to the streets — want a process of reform. 
We believe that it is in the U.S. national interest for us to remain involved and 
partnered with Egypt in what will be a generational challenge. With a new genera- 
tion of leadership preparing to emerge in Egypt, it is critical to American interests 
and to the lives of ordinary Egyptians, that the United States remain fully engaged 
in this crucial partnership. 

Thank you for your time. I would be pleased to address your questions. 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE JAMES KUNDER, ASSISTANT 

ADMINISTRATOR FOR ASIA AND THE NEAR EAST, U.S. AGEN- 
CY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT (USAID) 

Mr. Kunder. Madam Chair, in light of the time I will be very 
brief. We went through in my testimony a pretty detailed descrip- 
tion of what the U.S. Foreign Assistance Program has accomplished 
over the years. 

Certainly that Foreign Assistance Program, which has amounted 
to nearly $25 billion since the Camp David Accord, has signifi- 
cantly changed the life of every Egyptian. The infant and material 
mortality rates have dropped more than 65 percent in Egypt. Nine- 
ty-nine percent, 99 percent of Egyptians now have access to reliable 
electricity. Domestic food production has gone up 119 percent, and 
those kind of statistics that dramatically impact every Egyptian are 
scattered throughout the testimony. 

I just want to emphasize, because I know the Committee and the 
Congress are very interested in this issue of democratization and 
the opening of Egyptian society. We also believe that the U.S. For- 
eign Assistance Program has contributed broadly to opening the so- 
ciety, in the sense that the school enrollment rates have increased 
dramatically in this time period. 

We have been working on supporting democratically-elected 
school boards, and working through the teacher training institutes 
to change Egyptian education from rote learning to more inter- 
active processes. We have supported the very popular Sesame 
Street program in Egypt that speaks to young children about ac- 
cepting other kinds of people in their society. We have increased 
the number of telephones in the society dramatically by almost 10 
times in the last 25 years. We are working to open the judicial sys- 
tem as Assistant Secretary Welch has talked about, and certainly 
on the economic side there has been a new openness in the Egyp- 
tian economy, and we believe that the totality of these interven- 
tions has not only improved the lives of average Egyptians but 
made a significant contribution to opening up the society and some 
of the increased participation we see in democratic processes, and 
certainly and finally we supported the election process itself, in- 
cluding the support of thousands of election observers to make sure 
the elections were as open and free as possible. 

So we believe that this trend is significant. We believe U.S. for- 
eign assistance dollars has contributed to it. And looking forward, 
we have begun the discussions with the Egyptians on carrying the 
Foreign Assistance Program forward if the Congress provides the 
funds, and certainly increased openness and democratization would 
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be part of that program going forward as well. I am prepared to 
answer any questions you have. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF MR. MICHAEL W. COULTER, DEPUTY ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY, BUREAU OF POLITICAL-MILITARY AF- 
FAIRS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Mr. Coulter. Thank you, Madam Chair. I too also ask that my 
testimony be accepted into the record, and in the interest of time 
I will just make a few comments. 

I welcome the opportunity to be here to discuss United States 
policy, and in particular, the security and military assistance pro- 
grams that we provide to Egypt. 

Our security partnership with Egypt is one of the pillars of our 
foreign policy, as my two colleagues have mentioned, and our mili- 
tary assistance is a key element of that stratemc partnership, total- 
ing $1.3 billion in FMF and approximately $1.2 million in IMET 
funds each year. 

United States military assistance has helped to modernize the 
Egyptian military, creating a defense force that is capable of sup- 
porting U.S. security goals in the region. We pursue an active dia- 
logue with the Government of Egypt on the use of these grant mili- 
tary assistance funds. We do this regularly, we do this at all levels, 
and we do this in both political and in defense channels. 

While much of the focus is on FMF because of the size of the pot, 
I would like to spend just a few seconds to note the IMET program. 

IMET funds allow Egypt to send military officers to professional 
military education courses here in the United States. Since 1995, 
over 6,600 Egyptian military students have participated in United 
States-based training. Overall, it is clear that Egyptian attendance 
at United States training fosters mutual understanding, exposure 
to U.S. values, doctrines and concepts, and relationships that ulti- 
mately improve United States-Egyptian military interoperability 
and capacity to perform. 

U.S. military funding and training is reenforced by joint exer- 
cises like Bright Star, which has become our U.S. largest multi- 
national exercise. Over 30,000 participants from 12 countries par- 
ticipated in Bright Star 2005. 

Military assistance is critical to the development of a strategic 
partnership with Egypt, and has contributed to a broad range of 
United States objectives in the region. Cooperation is increasing 
with each year, and is often difficult to quantify in one single ob- 
servation. I will highlight just a few. 

First and foremost, as Assistant Secretary Welch has mentioned, 
is Egypt’s steadfast commitment to resolving the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict. In addition, Egypt supports the United States and coali- 
tion forces during Operation Enduring Freedom and Operation 
Iraqi Freedom has been invaluable. It has included hundreds of ex- 
pedited canal transits and thousands of clearances for air traffic for 
overflights. 

In Afghanistan, Egypt donated tons of humanitarian supplies 
and weapons to the Afghan National Army that we are training. 

In addition, Egypt has provided a crucial humanitarian service 
to the operation of a hospital at Bagram Air Base. When I served, 
I served at Bagram in 2004, and can testify the hospital is pro- 
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viding high quality, badly needed medical services to the local pop- 
ulation every day. 

We have discussed before in this forum Egypt’s strong efforts on 
behalf of the stabilization and reconstruction of Iraq by supporting 
the political process. Further to this, Egypt has also trained Iraqi 
police, soldiers, and diplomats, and Egypt’s support, I should not, 
has not been without cost. After Egypt took the bold step of being 
the first Arab nation to send an Ambassador to Iraq, the Egyptian 
Ambassador was assassinated in July 2005. 

Finally, Egypt has recently made efforts to ameliorate the hu- 
manitarian crisis in Sudan. Egypt sent an 800-person peacekeeping 
force as well as a mobile medical team, military observers, and po- 
lice officers to Darfur. 

These are just several examples of the many benefits reaped by 
the provision of security assistance to Egypt, benefits that are felt 
as far away as Afghanistan, and as near as the Sinai. These bene- 
fits illustrate that our assistance to Egypt contributes positively to 
United States goals in the region. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Coulter follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Mr. Michael W. Coulter, Deputy Assistant 

Secretary, Bureau of Political-Military Affairs, U.S. Department of State 

Thank you Madame Chairwoman, and other distinguished Members of the Com- 
mittee. Thank you for inviting me here today. I welcome the opportunity to discuss 
U.S. policy and assistance pro^ams to Egypt. Our strategic partnership with Egypt 
is one of the pillars of our foreign policy in the Middle East, and our military assist- 
ance is a key element of that strategic partnership. 

Totaling $1.3B in FMF and approximately $1.2M in IMET funds each year, U.S. 
military assistance has helped to modernize the Egyptian military, creating a de- 
fense force that is interoperable with, and capable of supporting, U.S. security goals 
in the region. We will continue to work with Egypt to build their capacity to defeat 
terrorism, particularly after the most recent attacks on its terroritory. 

We pursue an active dialogue with the Government of Egypt on the use of U.S. 
grant military assistance, both in political-military and Defense channels. In venues 
such as the bilateral military coordination committee meetings, we are able to talk 
constructively about the future of the Egyptian program. Political-Military Affairs 
Assistant Secretary John Hillen just returned from a trip to Egypt, where he en- 
gaged directly with Egyptian Ministry of Defense leadership on the topic of military 
assistance. 

We agree with the overall premise of the recent GAO report that the FMF pro- 
gram in Egypt should be subject to periodic program level evaluations. In fact, we 
monitor the program on a constant basis to ensure that our overall strategic objec- 
tives are being met, and we are working on ways to improve our evaluations. As 
you are aware. Secretary Rice has begun the process of restructuring U.S. foreign 
assistance. One of the goals is to ensure that planning, budgeting and reporting set 
clear targets that directly contribute to U.S. policy goals. While some goals of our 
military assistance to Egypt are clearly more qualitative than quantitative, we are 
working within the State Department to define appropriate and meaningful bench- 
marks for this program. The Administration continues to support full funding for 
Egypt. 

While much of our focus is necessarily on FMF, I would like to also say a few 
words about the IMET program in Egypt. IMET funds allow Egypt to send military 
officers to professional military education courses in the United States. Since 1995, 
over 6,600 Egyptian military students have participated in U.S.-based training, sup- 
ported with FMF and IMET funds. IMET training goes beyond professional train- 
ing. IMET funds support technical, maintenance, logistics, and specialist training 
which enables Egyptian military personnel to gain the skills needed to maintain 
Egypt’s stocks of U.S. -origin equipment, as well as enhances their ability to partici- 
pate with the U.S. as a training and coalition partner. Overall, it is clear that Egyp- 
tian attendance at U.S. training fosters mutual understanding, exposure to U.S. val- 
ues, doctrines and concepts, and one-to-one relationships that ultimately improve 
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U.S. -Egyptian military interoperability and capacity to perform, for example in 
international peacekeeping operations. Egyptian officers attending training at U.S. 
military schools learn about U.S. professional military organizations and procedures, 
how military organizations function under civilian control, about military justifice 
systems, and the development of strong civil-military relations. These essential con- 
cepts and skills will contribute to Egypt’s stability, and reinforce the concept of civil- 
ian rule. 

U.S. military training is reinforced by joint exercises. Egypt continues to host 
CENTCOM’s largest multinational military exercise — Bright Star. In 2005, Iraq and 
Afghanistan were invited to participate as observers to the exercise for the first 
time. Over 30,000 participants from 12 countries participated in Bright Star 2005. 

Military assistance is critical to the development of a strategic partnership with 
Egypt and has contributed to a broad range of U.S. objectives in the region. Egyp- 
tian cooperation and assistance have supported numerous U.S. and international op- 
erations and foreign policy goals both in the Middle East and further abroad. Co- 
operation is increasing each year, and is often difficult to quantify in a single obser- 
vation. Without going into too many details, I would like to briefly mention a few 
areas in which our partnership with Egypt has paid high dividends. 

• First and foremost is Egypt’s steadfast commitment to resolving the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict. Egypt has actively engaged with both parties, and re- 
cently worked with Israel to support the Israeli withdrawal from the Gaza 
Strip through the reorganization and training of the Palestinian security 
forces, and through the placement of border guards on the frontier with Gaza. 
Israeli officials have said publicly that they appreciate Egypt’s efforts to se- 
cure the border and have also acknowledged the success of Egypt’s counter- 
smuggling operations. Following the inauguration of the Hamas-led Pales- 
tinian Authority government, Egypt publicly called upon the new Palestinian 
leadership to accept the Quartet principles: recognize Israel, renounce vio- 
lence, and respect previous agreements. 

• Egypt’s support to U.S. and coalition forces during Operation Iraqi Ereedom 
and Operation Enduring Freedom has been invaluable and has included hun- 
dreds of expedited canal transits and thousands of clearances for aircraft 
overflights. For example, Egypt provides us immediate access to the Suez 
Canal, sending U.S. ships to the front of the queue and providing extra secu- 
rity at no cost during transits. This facilitation and cooperation to ensure the 
safe passage of our vessels is invaluable. 

• In Afghanistan, Egypt donated 65 tons of humanitarian supplies and 16,000 
weapons and associated ammunition to the Afghan National Army in 2003 
and 2005. In 2006, Egypt sent two engineers to Bagram Air Base to assist 
with Afghan reconstruction efforts In addition, Egypt has provided a crucial 
humanitarian service through the operation of a hospital at Bagram Air Base. 
Since the opening of the Egyptian Hospital in July 2003, Egyptian medical 
personnel have treated over 215,000 Afghan patients. The hospital is pro- 
viding high quality and badly needed medical services to the local area 
around Bagram and currently treats approximately 300 patients per day. In 
addition to the direct provision of humanitarian care, the hospital staff is ac- 
tively engaged in in-service training of Afghan medical personnel from the 
surrounding areas. They provide training and continuing mentoring in mod- 
ern techniques such as CAT scanning, radiology, and maintenance of sterile 
environments. 

• We have discussed before in this forum Egypt’s strong efforts on behalf of the 
stabilization and reconstruction of Iraq, by supporting the political process, 
endorsing the elections, ensuring Iraq’s seat in the Arab League, hosting and 
interacting on a high-level with senior Iraqi officials, and training approxi- 
mately 400 Iraqi police and soldiers and 25 Iraqi diplomats. Egypt’s support 
has not been without cost. After Egypt took the bold step of being the first 
Arab nation to send an Ambassador to Iraq, the Egyptian Ambassador was 
assassinated in Baghdad in July 2005. 

• Egypt recently has made efforts to ameliorate the humanitarian crisis in 
Sudan. Egypt sent a 800-person peacekeeping force to South Sudan, as well 
as an 18-person mobile medical team, which has treated over 250,000 pa- 
tients, and 34 military observers and 50 police officers to Darfur. Egypt has 
also sent 22 C-130 plane loads of humanitarian goods to Sudan. 

These are just several examples of the many benefits reaped by the provision of 
security assistance to Egypt — benefits that are felt as far away as Afghanistan and 
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as near as the Sinai. These benefits illustrate that our assistance to Egypt contrib- 
utes positively to U.S. goals in the region. 

Thank you for your time. I would be pleased to address your questions. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much. Thank you for your 
service as well. Thank you. Excellent testimony, and we will begin 
our question with my friend, Mr. Ackerman. 

Mr. Ackerman. Thank you very much. Madam Chair, and I 
would ask unanimous consent that my statement he placed in the 
record which as it is I am sure for the first time will make that 
journal a best seller. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. I will be the first one in line to buy it. 

Mr. Ackerman. I will autograph it. 

Secretary Welch, I have an overriding question on how we pro- 
ceed in the Middle East and possibly even elsewhere. 

Last year the Administration unwisely, I thought, pressured 
Israel to allow Hamas, despite the agreement signed by Israel and 
the Palestinian Authority to allow a terrorist organization to par- 
ticipate in the election, and Israel, even more unwisely, I thought, 
acquiesced to the Administration’s concerns. The results that oc- 
curred, of course, were the election of a Hamas terrorist organiza- 
tion dominated government in the Palestinian Authority. 

This caused the other day of all people, the Chinese foreign min- 
ister to observe that democracy is a beautiful mother that some- 
times gives birth to ugly children. 

Keeping in mind that if we encourage political participation in 
some parts of the world, specifically this region where there are so 
many people who are either belonging to terrorist organizations or 
sympathetic to them for whatever the reasons, that such participa- 
tion may in other places yield the kind of results that are unsavory 
to most democracies. 

Mr. Mubarak’s last attempt at electorial reform was an unseemly 
process to most of us. His goal, I presume, is not only staying in 
power but keeping the terrorists from advancing in the political 
process. We, of course, objected, and rightfully so, to the tactics 
that were used. 

How do we deal in the future with instances where terrorist or- 
ganizations vie politically and get themselves democratically elect- 
ed, which is not what the real goal is, not just the exercise of par- 
ticipation, but the resultant democracy, how do we deal with this? 

Mr. Welch. Thank you. Congressman. 

My first observation would be that while it is difficult to gener- 
alize across the board in the Arab world about the participants in 
electorial processes in the democratic process, because each case is 
different. There are some instances where groups that the United 
States recognizes as terrorist groups have participated in the polit- 
ical process, for example, in Lebanon and in the Palestinian terri- 
tories, and other cases where there is participation on the part of 
groups that are running as independents, but seem to be rep- 
resenting the Moslem brotherhood, such as Egypt, are also partici- 
pating in the political process. 

The first thing I could say about that is elections are not the only 
part of democracy. Our effort, and including in this assistance pro- 
gram that we are here to discuss today is not just to support an 
election, but also to support the political environment, the institu- 
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tions, the civil society, the rule of law that makes a clean, trans- 
parent, and accountable election possible. Education is also a big 
part of this. 

In the instance that you mentioned at the outset of your re- 
marks, sir, the participation of the Hamas political party, which is 
regarded under U.S. law and under United States policy as a ter- 
rorist group, in the elections in the Palestinian territories, you 
know, as distasteful as that prospect was to us, and weighed 
against the alternative of having an election that was not seen by 
Palestinians and by the region as free and fair, that was more 
problematic to us. 

Just because we support the election doesn’t mean we have to 
like the result, however, and we have a definite and strong policy 
against the Hamas Government in the Palestinian Authority right 
now, about which I have testified to you before, sir. 

Mr. Ackerman. No, I understand that, but the point that I am 
making is not respecting the process. Of course we respect the 
process. But do we encourage countries, including Egypt, or Egypt 
specifically in the case today, to allow terrorist organizations to 
participate in the election, or should terrorist organizations by 
their very nature, being undemocratic and seeking an undemocratic 
results if they attain power, a result that is pretty much the an- 
tithesis of human rights, do we allow them to participate from the 
outset knowing that they are terrorist organizations? 

Mr. Mubarak has a dilemma. I do not sympathize with his tac- 
tics. They are abhorrent. I do not agree with beating people or pre- 
venting them or putting rules in that legitimate parties, and what 
he should be doing is he should be encouraging and allowing the 
expansion of more legitimate voices of opposition, which would give 
people real choices. He is not doing that. 

But nonetheless, I don’t think it is in the interests of us or the 
region or peace to seek terrorist organizations come to power. What 
is our advice to President Mubarak? To allow their full participa- 
tion or not? 

Mr. Welch. Sir, we, the United States, have not advised and 
would not advise any of the governments in the region to allow ter- 
rorist groups to participate in the political process. 

In the case of Egypt, I don’t know where you are referring to as 
the Moslem Brotherhood, sir, but Moslem Brotherhood is not under 
our law a terrorist group. Under Egyptian law, it is not recognized 
as a political party, and therefore it doesn’t participate as the 
brotherhood pre se in the political process. 

We respect Egyptian law. We would like to see it improved in 
some cases when it comes to the democratic process, but we didn’t 
take a position on this issue per se. 

For those independents elected to the new Egyptian parliament 
as part of their electorial process, the United States respects them 
as legitimately elected, and does not take a position on their affili- 
ation. That is a matter for the Egyptians to decide. 

Mr. Ackerman. We will revisit this 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Okay, thank you so much. 

Mr. Fortenberry. 

Mr. Fortenberry. I will yield to Mr. Issa. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you. Mr. Issa. 
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Mr. ISSA. I appreciate, Madam Chairman. I am sorry I am going 
to have to go to another hearing, so I appreciate being heard out 
of order. 

Ambassador, it is very good to see you again and particularly 
when the subject includes Egypt. As you know, the GAO study 
came back and basically said that although experts said that the 
aid, both economic and military aid to Egypt was important for 
goals, it said that neither the State Department nor DOD was very 
good at measuring them, at least that is what I took out of it in 
a nutshell. 

You were there. You saw what the effects were. You have met 
with the military leaders. You have seen what they have done for 
us and with us, and what they are willing to do and capable of 
doing. 

Regardless that the GAO study needs to be heeded and we need 
to have a way of measuring that in the future, from your time on 
the ground both as the Ambassador and now as the assistant sec- 
retary for the region, what do you believe a significant reduction 
in military assistance to Egypt would do as a practical matter to 
their military capability and as a political and stability matter, and 
if it tends to destabilize the area, what would be the potential loss 
to the United States if Egypt became unstable? 

Mr. Welch. Mr. Issa, thank you for asking these two questions 
on the goals of our program on military assistance and the poten- 
tial effect of any reduction were that to be decided by the United 
States. 

With respect to your first question, I think the strategic impor- 
tance of this relationship generally is considerable for the United 
States and proven over two and a half decades. Egypt is, as I said 
earlier, sir, before you came in, the cornerstone of our policy for re- 
gional peace and security. They have been a formidable partner for 
file United States in every enterprise to sustain peace and security 
throughout the area for over two decades. 

They are an important regional partner in other respects too. 
Geo-politically, they are well centered so if we wish to exercise any 
of our military options in the area, in an area that has seen consid- 
erable trouble in recent years, it is very hard to foresee doing it at 
a responsible cost for the American Government without the ability 
to cooperate with Egypt. 

Finally, this is a program that we embarked on to sustain and 
build peace after Camp David. Before Camp David there were no 
Arab countries at peace with Israel, and Egypt was — I don’t mean 
to put it bluntly. — on the wrong side of every conflict that had trou- 
ble in the area. 

Since then they, as I said, have been a responsible partner for 
peace. The Egyptian army has been professionalized. It has been 
downsized. I think probably are 50 percent equipped with United 
States equipment now. That means that we have a significant ex- 
perience of dealing with it. That is hugely important. 

Sometimes there are also things that come up from time to time 
where their role is either irreplaceable or critical. Irreplaceable 
would be in working out arrangements with Israel to protect the 
frontier along Gaza, or critical say to sustain these difficult peace 
arrangements that are being arrived at in Sudan, and Egypt has 
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the credibility that goes well beyond its borders to not just in Afri- 
ca and the Middle East, but internationally in peacekeeping efforts. 

So if it wasn’t already clear, speaking on behalf of the Adminis- 
tration, we do support this full request. We think that the effect 
of any reduction, first, I hope none is contemplated, would be dam- 
aging to our national interest. We believe that there is a lot of head 
room for continued partnership here, and we would like to see the 
request passed. 

Mr. ISSA. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman, I appreciate being 
taken out of order. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Issa. 

Mr. Schiff. 

Mr. Schiff. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

My concern, as you probably gathered from my opening com- 
ments, was that Egypt is doing a good job of atomizing the secular 
opposition, and that if there were full and free and fair elections, 
and you have run the secular opposition in the ground, then all 
that is left is the Moslem Brotherhood, and I think we see this pat- 
tern being played out in other places in the Middle East where the 
secular opposition is made marginal. The Islamacist movements by 
their social service networks build a base of support in the popu- 
lation, and then when you liberalize the elections they are all that 
is left standing. 

Last year we had an amendment to withdraw some of the assist- 
ance to Egypt until certain benchmarks were met in the financial 
sector. We have had some efforts to reprogram military into eco- 
nomic assistance. These are very blunt instruments. 

But my question is are you having any success with Egypt’s po- 
litical reform, because it seems to be moving in the wrong direc- 
tion, and if not, then what alternatives do we have other than the 
blunt instrument of withholding some of the considerable economic 
and military assistance that we give Egypt? 

Mr. Welch. I think the picture in 2005, Congressman, was sort 
of mixed in these early months of 2006, indicate about this year. 
In 2005, there was a constitutional amendment to change the char- 
acter of Presidential elections in Egypt. That was a significant step 
forward. Of course, it would have been nice to see a wider range 
and more robust opposition in that election, which in the event was 
conducted peacefully. But in terms of the kind of election, it was 
very unique in Egyptian history — a step forward. 

The parliamentary elections were more open and more super- 
vised by Egyptians than before. Regrettably, as they went on in 
several successive rounds, there were more difficulties. I mean, I 
don’t know exactly why the authorities would have presented the 
kinds of problems in those elections that they did, but one can 
speculate that as the results became a little more clear that those 
being elected were a problem, they sought to interfere. So again, 
a step forward, a step back. 

In terms of our own ability to support a 

Mr. Schiff. And would you say in 2006 it has all been a step 
back? 

Mr. Welch. In 2006, I mean, there is less of the obvious political 
benchmarks. The only ones at the beginning of the year were the 
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municipal elections, and those were postponed. That was a step 
back, in our judgment. 

The problem that we see in 2006 is more in the general political 
environment: Incarceration of people whose jailing would appear to 
have a political motivation; bringing some of the judges who were 
involved in the review process of the elections into some sort of ju- 
dicial scrutiny is also a problem. There is a continued problem with 
the right of peaceful assembly. 

Interestingly though, there are also continued steps forward in 
the media environment in Egypt which is, as you know since I 
worked there, I have a little bit of experience with that, there are 
more free medias today than there was 4 or 5 years ago, and that 
is a step forward. Sometimes the media operates in ways that we 
don’t like, which is a different matter. 

In terms of our own ability to support the steps forward in addi- 
tion to criticizing the things that we don’t like, we have been able 
to work with the Egyptian Government and to support democracy 
directly in a way that we weren’t able to several years ago. 

As you probably recall, we set aside certain monies to be able to 
support democratization without having to get the specific approval 
of the Government of Egypt, which was an issue before. We have 
now set aside about, I think, $50 million for that purpose. I don’t 
believe that the Government of Egypt, to the best of my knowledge, 
has objected to any of the activities we are doing. 

So I do consider that there are alternatives other than with- 
holding, and the principal of those alternatives is to have a robust 
program to support greater political participation in democratiza- 
tion. 

Mr. SCHIFF. What do you think the impact of withholding would 
be? 

Mr. Welch. Well, sir, I am here to try and advocate the Admin- 
istration’s position in favor of the full request. I do not favor any 
withholdings. I think on the economic reform side, we have ambi- 
tious and important objectives that can be facilitated by ESF, and 
as I have just mentioned in response to Congressman Issa’s ques- 
tion, on the military side I believe that this partnership is of stra- 
tegic importance to the United States, and withholding anything in 
that area would have consequences 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Kunder. Just to comment briefly on Mr. Schiffs question. 
Certainly within our program now and within the successful eco- 
nomic reform, financial sector reform and so forth, liberalization of 
banks and so forth, there is conditionality on some of the programs. 
That is to say that the funds appropriated by the Congress are not 
released until reforms are forthcoming, and certainly this such con- 
ditionality always has been and would continue to be part of our 
program going forward, and certainly such conditionality could be 
applied in the area of opening Egyptian society and greater demo- 
cratic reform. So that is certainly a middle ground between just 
making the money available and reducing the appropriation itself 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you. 

Ambassador Welch, in your testimony you referred to the success 
of Egypt’s counter-smuggling operations in Gaza. So within this 
context, please comment on the report indicating that weapon 
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smuggling has been on the rise despite the deployment of more 
Egyptian troops on the border, and that as recently as May 6, just 
a few days ago, Hamas has received its biggest arms transfer yet. 

Mr. Welch. Congresswoman, this border has historically been a 
problem for smuggling. Weapons smuggling is a feature of that. 
Our judgment is that in the areas in the Gaza-Egypt border area, 
the patrolling of which has been strengthen by the deployment of 
750 Egyptian border guards after agreement between Egypt and 
Israel, our judgment there is overall the smuggling is down. 

This doesn’t mean that there are no arms going into Gaza, un- 
doubtedly there area, and I think the Egyptians have their own se- 
curity concerns about possible activities in the reverse direction. 

I would point out that this deployment is costly in physical terms 
to the Egyptians. Last fall three Egyptian soldiers lost their lives 
to violence, not from Israelis, but from Palestinians in Gaza. 

We believe that it is the responsibility of all the countries in the 
area to control weapons smuggling across their borders, and that 
particularly pertains to those countries abutting Israel and the Pal- 
estinian territories, Jordan and Egypt in particular. 

I think they are doing a better job. They are not doing a perfect 
job. And finally, I would just observe that this is a matter that the 
Egyptian and Israeli Governments discuss quite actively and regu- 
larly, and that flow of information and mutual confidence, I think, 
has grown since the Gaza deployment. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you. 

If I could ask any of our panelists to comment on the objective 
of the FMF program worldwide. It lists support for democratically- 
elected governments as an objective. And given that the Egyptian 
leadership does not legitimately qualify as a true democratic gov- 
ernment, on what grounds do we provide FMF to Egypt, or is there 
prioritization of objectives that ranks democracy variable lower 
than the modernization of the military, for example? How do we 
reconcile the over-arching foreign policy initiatives and priorities 
that have been articulated by both President Bush and Secretary 
Rice regarding freedom, promotion of democracy with out FMF pro- 
gram that seems to have other objectives? 

Mr. Coulter. Thank you. Madam Chairman. I might defer to 
Secretary Welch on the democracy piece. A couple of points on that. 

Democracy is one of the key objectives of our FMF program. We 
do not have a hierarchy. It is a critical pillar of the FMF program, 
and continues to be. When we make decisions in the bureau 
through our secretary, they are done in close coordination with 
other agencies in the U.S. Government, with other bureaus in the 
U.S. Government, with our host, and in close contact with our col- 
leagues here, our friends here on the Hill. 

The FMF program, if we were to lose the FMF program, it would 
have a devastating effect on all of the pillars of our security assist- 
ance and our strategic relationship 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Should we link FMF on progress on democ- 
racy? Is that linkage there 

Mr. Coulter. Yes, ma’am 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen [continuing]. That that is 

Mr. Coulter. Yes, ma’am, it is 
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Ms. Ros-Lehtinen [continuing]. Verifiable and with concrete 
steps. 

Mr. Coulter. I am sorry I didn’t have a chance to address this 
with Congressman Issa. One of the findings of the GAO report, and 
I would note that the State Department particularly agrees with 
many of the pieces of that GAS report, is that we have not articu- 
lated clearly what the strategic objectives of the security assistance 
relationship with Egypt are. 

We are in the process right now, not specific to Egypt but across 
the board for our security assistance, and even more largely, our 
foreign assistance programs, of re-looking at the mechanics of how 
that is done. Secretary Rice has nominated and the Congress has 
confirmed Ambassador Tobias to be the new coordinator for foreign 
assistance. I am chairing a working group within State Depart- 
ment and U.S. Agency for International Development to define the 
objectives of our peace and security accounts. 

I believe those consultations have already begun with Congress. 
We will continue to work with you closely. We believe we do meet 
the strategic goals of the FMF process through FMF, but I also 
would agree that we do not articulate them clearly, and we look 
forward to working with you on doing that a little bit better 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, sir. 

Congresswoman Berkley, for a statement. 

Ms. Berkley. Actually, I don’t have a statement 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. I am not used to that. 

Ms. Berkley. I know. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. It doesn’t feel right. 

Ms. Berkley. No, I do have a couple of comments and I am not 
quite sure this would be an opening statement in the category of, 
but up until the Palestinian elections and the emergence of Hamas 
as the dominant political party, for lack of a better word in the PA, 
I think I took a much — I had a line of thinking that was very strict 
when it came to Egypt, and I was very much in favor of an amend- 
ment to transfer the Egyptian military aid to economic aid, and I 
know that the Administration was very opposed to that. 

But I need to know, and this may not be the appropriate time, 
but I am rethinking what the spread of democracy means in a part 
of the world that there are no democratic institutions or traditions. 
Are we not in fact setting ourselves up for a huge failure and com- 
ing back and having our own laudatory goals come back and be 
more of a detriment to the security of the United States and the 
Western world than had we left well enough alone? 

Now, I never would have said this before, but it has been preying 
on my mind, and I am wondering if I need a change in the way 
I think about the Middle East and about democratizing nations 
that are no more ready for democracy than the man on the moon, 
and this is not saying that democracy isn’t the best possible polit- 
ical system, but maybe we are pushing our friends too hard to at- 
tain an ideal situation in our mind that simply is not ideal for 
them, and will ultimately overthrow at least regimes, for lack of a 
better word, that are relatively friendly to the United States in 
favor of terrorist organizations like Hamas that are taking over in 
quite legitimate democratic elections. That is just random thoughts 
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and not certainly an opening statement, but that is something that 
is plaguing me. 

Mr. Ackerman. I concur and I opened that door a little bit, and 
I think that one of the things we have to do is keep exploring this. 
The last thing that I would want to do is to see Egypt fail. Egypt 
must not fail. They are a large secular society that has done much 
good. Our relationship with them is very important. They have 
achieved many, many critical things, not just the 750 people on the 
border in Gaza, but the cooperation on the war on terror, et cetera. 

I think the best thing we can do is to try to help the Government 
of Egypt put down the foundations of democratic institutions which 
are so lacking, because when people resist the pushback that they 
are getting from their own government, and the government acts 
in a thuggish fashion to eliminate the legitimate voices of dissent 
that we like to see in a democracy, the only thing they will have 
left is a very bad alternative around which all opposition will then 
rally. 

I have a question on the military side and the GAO report that 
you referred to. Deputy Assistant Secretary Coulter. In FMF funds, 
we have given Egypt $60 billion since 1979, and we have no idea 
of what we have achieved with that $60 billion. 

First, I don’t know who the enemy is for military equipment that 
Egypt needs to defend itself against. I know that terrorists, but ter- 
rorists don’t get beat with what we are giving Egypt. That is mili- 
tary stuff. We kind of know that because of Iraq, if for no other rea- 
son. 

The measurement is not there. There is no testing. There are no 
standards. The Administration insists that everybody should be 
held accountable, and I agree with that. We talk in terms of uni- 
form testing standards for our schools and our school children, and 
yet there is no test for the Egyptians. We rely on them to tell is 
whether they have achieved the modernization or anything else 
that we want to do. 

I was thinking maybe if we called it the “No Egyptian Military 
Man Left Behind Act,” then maybe we could find a uniform test to 
impose to figure out if we are getting value for our investment. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. We would eliminate the soft bigotry of low 
expectations. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Ackerman. Yes, we must do that 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Low ammunition. 

Mr. Coulter. Thank you very much. Congressman. Two points 
on your points. 

First, on the measurement. We have struggled with measure- 
ment on this account, and frankly, security assistance more at 
large, because it is hard to put into a single document a one-pager, 
if you will, qualitative vice quantitative answers. I mean, how do 
we quality a strong stable force that is a factor for peace and sta- 
bility in the region? How do we qualitatively account for the hun- 
dreds of ship transits and the protection that the Egyptian military 
provides for United States vessels going in and out, and the over- 
flight rights that they provided during OIF and OEF? 

But your point is well taken, and we agree with you that we 
need to do a better job of that, and that is the process we are un- 
dertaking. 
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Mr. Ackerman. Just as critical, this is since 1979. This is not all 
on your watch, so this is policy we are talking about, which is very 
important. We don’t even have a definition that we have agreed 
upon between us and the Egyptians, a mutual definition of inter- 
operability that we are trying to achieve, and we don’t know what 
it is, and they don’t know what we are talking about 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much. We appreciate your will- 
ingness to appear 

Mr. Coulter. I look forward to continuing. 

Mr. Ackerman. Do come back 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen [continuing]. Before us. [Laughter.] 

And we will have some private witnesses as soon as possible, and 
we hope to talk with them about the free trade agreement with 
Egypt where Secretary Rice is saying it is too early designating 
Moslem Brotherhood as a FPO, and all kinds of other issues. 

Ms. Berkley. And Madam Chairman, I would love to engage in 
a dialogue and get some feedback from my queries 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Absolutely. 

Ms. Berkley. It is important issues that we are discussing. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. That it is. 

Mr. Ackerman. Thank you very much 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much. The Committee is 
now adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 2:55 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 

o 



REVIEW OF U.S. ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS TO 
EGYPT (PART II) 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 21, 2006 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on the Middle East 

AND Central Asia, 

Committee on International Relations, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:05 p.m. in room 
2200, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Ileana Ros-Lehtinen 
(Chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. The Subcommittee will come to order. Thank 
you, all of you, for being here today. I would like to start by thank- 
ing the members of the panel for being with us to testify on these 
important issues. This hearing serves as a supplement to the May 
17 hearing where the Administration panel testified on the issues 
regarding United States assistance programs to Egypt. 

For years Egyptian leader Hosni Mubarak has promised to im- 
plement substantial democratic and economic reforms to meet the 
requirements set forth by the United States for the provision of 
U.S. assistance. The recent crackdown of pro democracy activists, 
many of whom were brutally beaten by the Egyptian right police, 
would appear to indicate unwillingness by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to deliver on the promises of true democratic reform. 

The conviction of opposition leader and runner up in the last 
year’s Presidential election as well as the decision to subject two 
judges to a disciplinary panel for accusing the government of elec- 
tion fraud also raises concern. 

Concurrently, a recent Government Accountability Office, GAO, 
report states that for over two decades Egypt has received $60 bil- 
lion in United States funding primarily through military aid, yet 
according to the GAO the relevant agencies have not properly de- 
fined the necessary benchmarks on judging how well United States 
aid has furthered United States security related interest with re- 
spect to Egypt. 

It is therefore incumbent upon us to assess United States aid to 
Egypt, and find effective solutions to resolving the freedom deficit 
there while providing for our security priorities and ensuring re- 
gional stability. 

In his written testimony from part I of this hearing. Assistant 
Secretary of State for Near Eastern Affairs Ambassador David 
Welch stated: 
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“On the issue of reforms that although the ever contested, 
multi-candidate Presidential in Egypt was a major step for- 
ward. The parliamentary elections were full of irregularities 
and violence.” 

He underscored that the State Department had expressed dis- 
appointment over the conduct of the elections, of the imprisonment 
of the candidate, the extension of emergency laws and the persecu- 
tion of judges who alleged fraud in the elections. 

With respect to a free trade agreement with Egypt, Ambassador 
Welsh said that the United States remains committed to a discus- 
sion of a bilateral ETA with Egypt but that the timing is not just 
right yet for such an agreement. 

On the issue of security. Ambassador Welch’s testimony asserted 
that Egypt has been a strong United States ally in the war against 
terrorism, and he praised the Egyptian Government for its efforts 
to curb smuggling of weapons into Gaza. 

In his written testimony at the last hearing, James Conder, the 
Assistant Administrator for Asia and the Near East of the U.S. 
Agency for International Development, described the challenges 
facing Egypt and highlighted some of the achievements the United 
States foreign assistance programs have had on the achieving of 
the United States foreign policy goals in Egypt. 

Mr. Conder also indicated that it is time to take a bold new ap- 
proach to the way America structures assistance to Egypt, and that 
the newly designed program must be targeted and concentrated 
with a focus on key areas where funds can have the greatest im- 
pact such as democratic, economic and education reform. 

In his testimony. Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Polit- 
ical Military Affairs, Mike Colter, said he emphasized the impor- 
tance of United States military assistance to Egypt in achieving 
United States security goals in the region, and stated that democ- 
racy progress is one of the key factors taken into consideration 
when evaluating United States foreign military financing pro- 
grams. 

Within this context, we would like our panelists today to address 
some of the assertions made by our previous witnesses regarding 
the accomplishments and the goals of our assistance program here 
in the United States. We would greatly appreciate your insight on 
how best to support, to encourage and expedite the reform process 
in Egypt without inadvertently empowering Islamics extremists 
and Gihadist. 

What are your recommendations on the best way to avoid a rep- 
etition in Egypt of what occurred with Hamas and the Palestinian 
Authority or how to avoid to make legitimate a foreign terrorist or- 
ganization as has occurred with Hezbollah in Lebanon? 

In sum, we look forward to receiving your testimony on how we 
can properly balance United States security and freedom promotion 
interest in Egypt, and how we can maximize the impact of our as- 
sistance programs to ensure that they do indeed further United 
States foreign policy priorities. With that, I would like to turn to 
my friend and Ranking Member Congressman Ackerman of New 
York. 
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Mr. Ackerman. I want to thank you, Madame Chairwoman, for 
scheduling today’s hearing, and I thank the witnesses for their pa- 
tience and return to us again here today. 

Madame Chair, as you well know, the House 2 weeks ago nar- 
rowly defeated an amendment to the Foreign Operations bill which 
would have redirected $100 million in economic support funds for 
Egypt and sent that money instead to the global HIV/AIDS fund 
and to assist refugees in Darfur. Although the amendment was de- 
feated, I hope the message was not lost on our Egyptian friends, 
and that message is Congressional patience is not endless. 

Clearly there was a great deal of concern expressed by both pro- 
ponents and opponents of the amendment. Clearly anyone who 
wishes that democracy in Egypt were flourishing rather than being 
strangled but the bottom line is that increasingly the United States 
expects more from Egypt than simply help on regional security, as 
important as that is. 

To be sure, I have been among those who have openly and loudly 
proclaimed the importance of Egypt’s assistance on peace in the 
Middle East. Egypt’s central role in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict 
has been absolutely crucial. Most recently Egypt played a very im- 
portant part in Israel’s successful disengagement in Gaza. 

With regard to the war in Iraq, Egypt has facilitated United 
States ship transits through the Suez Canal and provided over 
flight rights for United States planes in support of coalition efforts 
but my concern remains that Egypt’s lack of democratization not 
only sends the wrong signal to other Arab states that may pursue 
political reform but will in fact produce precisely the outcome that 
the Egyptian Government professes to avoid. 

If the Government of Egypt continues to prevent legitimate sec- 
ular opposition political parties from operating freely and openly in 
Egypt, then the next Government of Egypt will not be moderate or 
secular but will in fact be a government composed of the Muslim 
Brotherhood. 

The results of the parliamentary elections tell the story of the fu- 
ture. The Muslim brothers did well precisely because there was no 
place else for those Egyptians who might have lost faith in the rul- 
ing party to turn. 

I know there are those led by Gama Mubarak within the NDP 
who want to change the status quo but what they are offering 
seems to me to be too little of what the Egyptian public wants, and 
I fear maybe too late as well. In addition it seems to me that the 
Egyptian public may have a high degree of skepticism if the polit- 
ical and economic reforms they are being offered come from the 
party that had previously objected to such reforms. 

Madame Chair, I believe that recent events in Egypt such as the 
conviction of Ayman Nour on flimsy charges of forgery, the arrest 
of judges and journalists, the beating of pro reform demonstrators 
and the extension of the emergency law for another 2 years and ob- 
lique warnings to demonstrators from the Egyptian interior min- 
istry all indicate to me that the brief Cairo spring is over, and that 
repression of legitimate political position has resumed. 

It does not have to be this way, Madame Chair. I just hope the 
Egyptian Government will come to understand that. I thank you 
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for persisting in having this hearing which is of such great impor- 
tance, and I look forward to hearing from today’s witnesses. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much, Mr. Ackerman. I would 
like to introduce our panelists this afternoon. Dr. Jon Alterman 
joined the Center for Strategic and International Studies in 2002 
as Director of the Middle East program. Previously he served as a 
member of the policy planning staff at the U.S. Department of 
State and as a Special Assistant to the Assistant Secretary of State 
for Near Eastern Affairs. 

Prior to entering government, he was a scholar at the U.S. Insti- 
tute of Peace and at the Washington Institute for Near East Stud- 
ies. From 1993 to 1997, Dr. Alterman taught at Harvard where he 
received his Ph.D. in history. He also worked as a legislative aid 
to Senator Daniel Monahan, responsible for foreign policy and de- 
fense. Dr. Alterman has lectured widely in the United States and 
abroad. He is the author of Hopes Dashed: Egypt and American 
Foreign Assistance, 1952-1956; New Media, New Politics? From 
Satellite television to the Internet in the Arab World and is the 
editor of Sadat and His Legacy: Egypt and the World, 1977-1997. 

In addition to his academic work, he is a frequent commentator 
on United States policy in the Middle East in print, on radio and 
on television and we appeared on CNNBC just last week as panel- 
ists. It was good to see you. 

Next we will hear from Dr. Michele Dunne who is an expert on 
Arab affairs and Visiting Assistant Professor of Arabic at George- 
town University. Formerly a specialist at the State Department 
and White House on Middle Eastern Affairs, Dunne’s research in- 
cludes political and other public discourse in the Arab world, 
trends regarding political, economic and social reform in the region, 
and United States policy and public diplomacy toward the Middle 
East and the Muslim world. 

Her recent publications include Integrating Democracy Pro- 
motion into U.S. Middle East Policy in October 2004, and Evalu- 
ating Egyptian Reform in January 2006. Dr. Dunne holds Ph.D., 
master’s and bachelor’s of science degree from Georgetown Univer- 
sity. Thank you. 

Next we will hear from Raffi Vartian. Mr. Raffi Vartian is a Di- 
rector of the Leadership Council for Human Rights which he joined 
in January 2005. Previously he worked for Congressman Frank 
Pallone of New Jersey, our good friend, handling various domestic 
and international issues. 

In his Congressional position, he ran the Congressional caucus of 
Armenian issues, helped maintained Armenia’s status as the sec- 
ond highest per capita recipient of United States foreign aid and 
worked to pass permanent normal trade relations between the 
United States and Armenia. Mr. Vartian graduated from James 
Madison University in 2001 with a social work degree focusing on 
community activism and organization. 

Dr. Thomas Melia, the Deputy Executive Director of Freedom 
House, was scheduled to testify at the hearing today but my staff 
was advised several hours ago that he will be unable to attend due 
to a trustee meeting this afternoon. 

You are welcome to enter your testimony for the record and feel 
free to make your remarks as brief as possible. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. JON B. ALTERMAN, DIRECTOR, MIDDLE 

EAST PROGRAM, CENTER FOR STRATEGIC AND INTER- 
NATIONAL STUDIES 

Mr. Alterman. Thank you very much, Madame Chairwoman and 
Congressman Ackerman. I have submitted a full testimony which 
I would like to be entered into the record, and I appreciate the op- 
portunity to testify to you on United States assistance to Egypt. 

As you may know, the United States has been providing some as- 
sistance to Egypt for most of the last half century. It is remarkable 
to consider just how consistent U.S. goals have been over this ex- 
tended time. Promoting economic development and political reform 
and securing the country’s regional orientation are themes that go 
back to the early 1950s. 

Current frustrations with our aid program are not new. It is 
hard to be a long time donor and see so little progress on a wide 
range of issues into which we have put an effort for so long. Simi- 
larly, it is hard to be a long time aid recipient and not come to 
treat that aid as an entitlement. 

The plain fact is that we have long seen Egypt as a country 
worth courting, and they have long seen themselves the same way. 
Many in the United States have long complained that we get too 
little for our money from Egypt, and many in Egypt have com- 
plained that we get too much. It is partly because our agenda with 
Egypt is so broad and so deep that there are always areas of dis- 
satisfaction but it seems to me that there is also a degree to which 
this is a relationship which has not shared a forward looking com- 
mon project for many, many years. 

For a half century, Americans have looked at Egypt and they 
have seen much the same picture, a country with highly central- 
ized power run by an urban elite with disdain for the peasantry, 
a system in which relationships often matter more than com- 
petence and access to capital remains difficult, an economy in 
which investments flow into real estate speculation rather than 
productive capacity, creating a weak industrial base, of political 
systems with some of the trappings of democratic governance but 
that in reality is fundamentally centralized and authoritarian. 

Even so, Egypt has evolved in many ways since intensive Amer- 
ican involvement began in the early 1950s. Literacy has sharply in- 
creased and the country has become more urbanized. Millions of 
acres of land have been reclaimed from the desert, electricity and 
portable water reach most citizens and population growth is under 
control. Much of Egypt’s progress has been achieved in partnership 
with the United States but still Egypt has not evolved according to 
an American model. 

Tens of millions of U.S. dollars spent on deconcentration of polit- 
ical power, democratization and capacity building has vanished 
into the sands. The business class remains largely reliant on the 
political leadership for protection and support. 

Increased U.S. Government emphasis on democratization in re- 
cent years has exacerbated tensions in this relationship. Many in 
the United States and in the Middle East as well say that Egypt 
is a test case for how serious the United States Government is 
about pursuing democratic reform, even at the expense of short- 
term interests with allies. Our record here is quite frankly mixed. 
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and we bear the burden of delegitimatizing many whom we em- 
brace. 

Persistent problems that Ayman Nour has had — and the Chair- 
woman referred to this — are in my judgment symptomatic of condi- 
tions prevailing in Egypt. Freedom of speech over the last 5 years 
has expanded tremendously but freedom of action has not. Ayman 
Nour sought actively to fill space in the middle of the Egyptian po- 
litical spectrum, as Congressman Ackerman suggested. 

It was not a surprise that after turning in a weak but respect- 
able showing in the Presidential election he lost his local seat in 
Parliament and now sits in prison. I do not know the facts of his 
case to challenge his imprisonment. I know enough to suggest that 
his treatment by the Egyptian Government represented selective 
prosecution and his principle crime was to challenge the status 
quo. 

It is worth recalling in this context that in order to help protect 
its prerogatives the Egyptian Government has relied on an emer- 
gency law first enacted in 1981 to help stem domestic violence. Not 
only has the current President never ruled Egypt except under that 
emergency law, some form of emergency law has been in place in 
Egypt since 1967 with only a brief interruption in 1980-1981. 

I am disturbed by persistent and credible reports of Egyptian 
Government brutality toward peaceful protestors in recent months. 
Journalists appear to have been especially singled out. According 
to these reports, both traditional reporters and bloggers have been 
arrested, beaten and in some cases tortured for their activities cov- 
ering peaceful protests and advocating peaceful political change. I 
cannot fathom any reason for their treatment other than as a pure 
effort in intimidation. 

All this being said, I am not persuaded that any amount of 
United States pressure can fundamentally change the Egyptian 
Government’s actions here for reasons I laid out in a Washington 
Post Op-Ed which I asked the staff to distribute to you that ran 
last week. We should continue to make clear where we stand, and 
yet we should refrain from efforts to condition our aid to Egypt on 
political reform. 

What seems most important to me is that we have a relationship 
and an aid program that reflects our level of interest in Egypt and 
our level of partnership with the country, not our aspirations for 
how we can use that aid to change Egypt. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Alterman follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Mr. Jon B. Alterman, Director, Middle East 
Program, Center for Strategic and International Studies 

Madam Chairwoman and distinguished members of this committee, I thank you 
for the opportunity to testify before you on U.S. assistance to Egypt. 

As you know, the United States has been providing some economic assistance to 
Egypt for most of the last half century. It is remarkable to consider just how con- 
sistent U.S. goals have been over this extended time: promoting economic develop- 
ment and political reform, and securing the country’s regional orientation are 
themes that go back to the 1950s. The aid has continued, and people on both sides 
continue to remark just how far we remain from our ultimate goals. 

Over the years, the Egyptian American relationship has provided numerous bene- 
fits for each side. On peace with Israel, Egypt blazed a trail that many others have 
since followed, with varying degrees of commitment and energy. In the Cold War, 
Egypt was the first major Arab power to abandon the East Bloc for an alliance with 
the United States. The Middle East used to be peppered with governments that 
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were politically and ideologically opposed to the United States, and now we are 
down to two: Syria and Iran. Egypt’s played a role in this change, and our aid pack- 
age helped make that shift possible. 

In more recent years, Egypt has continued to do a great deal, as Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Welch told you on May 17. 

FRUSTRATION IS NOT NEW 

The U.S. relationship with Egypt has been mutually beneficial, but it has rarely 
been easy. Egyptians have been sensitive to any whiff of condescension or depend- 
ency, and Americans who rotate through Cairo have often complained about Egyp- 
tian obstruction, delay, and obstinacy. 

Current frustrations with our aid program are not new, nor are they likely to van- 
ish. It is hard to be a long-time donor and see so little progress on a wide range 
of issues into which we have been putting effort for decades. Similarly, it is hard 
to be a long-time aid recipient and not come to treat the aid as an entitlement. We 
will need to manage this relationship for some time to come, for the plain fact is 
that we have long seen Egypt as a country worth courting, and they have long seen 
themselves the same way. We are very likely to continue an aid relationship far into 
the future, although both sides have an opportunity to change its shape if they so 
wish. 

For years, many in the United States have complained that we get too little for 
our money in Egypt, and many in Egypt have complained that we get too much. 
It is partly because our agenda with Egypt is so broad and so deep that there are 
always areas of dissatisfaction. At the same time, this relationship clearly lost its 
spark many years ago. 

For a half-century now, Americans have looked at Egypt and seen much of the 
same picture. We have seen a country with highly centralized power largely run by 
an urban elite with disdain for the peasantry. We have seen a political and economic 
system in which relationships often matter more than competence, and access to 
capital remains difficult. We have seen an economy in which investments flow into 
real estate rather than productive capacity, creating an industrial base that is domi- 
nated by small workshops rather than large private manufacturing companies. Po- 
litically, we have seen a system that features some of the trappings of democratic 
governance, but in reality is fundamentally centralized and authoritarian, with ex- 
traordinary powers vested in the Executive and with few checks on the Executive’s 
power. 

Egypt has evolved in many ways since intensive American involvement first 
began in the early 1950s. Literacy has sharply increased, and the country has be- 
come more urbanized. Millions of acres of desert land have been reclaimed, and elec- 
tricity and potable water now reach most of the countryside. Much of Egypt’s 
progress has been achieved in partnership with the United States, which has poured 
tens of billions of dollars into Egypt’s economic development. 

Still, Egypt has not evolved according to an American model. Tens of millions of 
dollars spent on de-concentration of political power, democratization, and capacity 
building has vanished into the sands. While a business class has been emerging for 
two decades, it is still largely reliant on the political leadership for protection and 
support. 

All of the U.S. aid has not made the United States popular in Egypt. Indeed, sup- 
port for the United States is remarkably low, according to recent surveys. According 
to a Gallup poll released earlier this month, 72 percent of Egyptians believe that 
the United States is not serious about improving economic conditions in the Middle 
East, U.S. assistance notwithstanding. In a recent Pew Poll, 69 percent of Egyptians 
had an unfavorable view of the United States. President Carter retained some popu- 
larity into the early 1990s for helping Egypt regain the Sinai Peninsula from Israel, 
but U.S. policy — toward the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, toward Iraq, and beyond — 
has long been a source of complaint. 

On a popular level, it seems to me that Egyptians have often been frustrated as 
well, feeling that the United States takes them for granted. As the most populous 
country in the Arab world, with some of the most able diplomats, located in the 
heart of the Middle East and containing one of its most strategic waterways, Egypt 
feels itself vital to any country that aspires to global leadership. In addition, Egypt 
believes its role as the first Arab country to sign a peace treaty with Israel, and 
as a consistent interlocutor with Palestinians through good and bad times, makes 
its partnership essential to much of what the United States wants to do in the Mid- 
dle East. 

The United States often feels Egypt takes it for granted, and that the billions of 
dollars in assistance that the U.S. gives Egypt annually is often treated as an enti- 
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tlement, regardless of Egyptian behavior. The increased U.S. government emphasis 
on democratization in recent years has exacerbated this tension. Many in the United 
States — and in the Middle East as well — say that Egypt is a test case for how seri- 
ous the United States government is about pursuing democratic reform, even at the 
expense of short-term interests with allies. The Egyptian government has taken 
much of the U.S. push for democracy as an insult to its capacity, its intentions and 
its judgment, and it has sought to strengthen nationalist sentiment in response. In 
my judgment, it does so partly to discredit some democratization advocates as for- 
eign agents, and partly to gain domestic credit for defending the nation against for- 
eign intrigue. 


FALL 2005 ELECTIONS 

It seems to me that the elections of last fall were unfortunate for a number of 
reasons. They were not as free and fair as many Egyptians had expected, nor as 
the Egyptian government had promised. The disappointment was even more acute 
in the United States. Many American commentators had heen far too optimistic 
about the likely consequences of those elections and the progress they would rep- 
resent. Eager for victories for the President’s policy of promoting democratization in 
the Middle East, some commentators proclaimed that U.S. pressure had opened the 
floodgates of political participation in Egypt. Nothing of the sort had happened, and 
when those expectations were not met, many observers overreacted — yet their ex- 
pectations had been inappropriate to start with. 

The elections had several important outcomes, not least was to demonstrate the 
paltry support the traditional opposition parties enjoy, and the strong support that 
exists — at least in some areas — for the Muslim Brotherhood. Equally importantly, 
the elections demonstrated that most Egyptians see few alternatives to the status 
quo. Disturbingly, the increasing violence of subsequent rounds of elections dem- 
onstrated the willingness among the security services to use force against peaceful 
demonstrators, and the reluctance of the political leadership to allow itself to be 
challenged in a serious way. 

The elections were not all negative, however, and in many cases the judiciary ac- 
quitted itself with honor. In particular, the emergence of Egypt’s judges as unbiased 
arbiters of truth, even when it contravenes the explicit desires of Egypt’s executive 
branch, is a promising development. The judiciary has many problems, but over the 
last decade it has burnished its reputation for independence and moral authority, 
and that bodes well for the future of the country. 

INTERESTED IN CHANGE, CAUTIOUS ABOUT REFORM 

It is my sense that the Egyptian government is seriously interested in positive 
change, but cautious about the notion of thorough reform. It surely wants better re- 
sults, and much of the cabinet has been selected from a younger cadre of results- 
oriented managers. When it comes to fundamentally changing the way Egypt works, 
however, there is more resistance. Elites have a deep distrust of the broader popu- 
lation, and this distrust has been a recurring theme in Egyptian history. On a prac- 
tical level, many government workers and public sector employees worry that re- 
form will jeopardize their livelihoods, and the corruption that is embedded in a wide 
variety of enterprises in Egypt would be endangered by a system promoting full 
transparency and a complete meritocracy. 

The persistent problems that Ayman Nour has had are, in my judgment, sympto- 
matic of conditions in Egypt. In the last five years, freedom of speech has expanded 
tremendously, but freedom of action has not. When Ayman Nour ran for president, 
he sought actively to fill space in the middle of the Egyptian political spectrum: 
somewhat liberal, nationalist, and respectful of Islam. He also actively challenged 
the status quo. I have received numerous credible reports that his political rallies 
were disrupted, other candidates were warned to avoid him, and he was harassed. 
It was not a surprise that after turning in a weak but respectable showing in the 
presidential election, he lost his local seat in parliament and now sits in prison. 
While I do not know the facts of his case to challenge his imprisonment; I know 
enough to suggest that his treatment by the Egyptian government represented se- 
lective prosecution, and his principal crime was to challenge the status quo. 

We also see the government’s strong reaction to the critical statements of Hisham 
al-Bastawisy and Mahmoud Mekki, two respected senior judges who have been out- 
spoken in their criticism of Egypt’s elections. Where they crossed the line, in my 
judgment, was not because they proved too radical. Their problem, instead, was that 
they are not radical enough. With their mainstream and moderate critique of the 
status quo, they hold the prospect of gathering public support and constraining gov- 
ernment management of politics. 
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There are persistent and credible reports of Egyptian government brutality to- 
ward peaceful protesters in recent months. Journalists appear to have been espe- 
cially singled out. According to these reports, both traditional reporters and bloggers 
have been arrested, beaten, and in some cases tortured for their activities covering 
peaceful protests and advocating peaceful political change. I cannot fathom any rea- 
son for their treatment other than as a pure effort at intimidation. 

THE STATE OF EMERGENCY AND COUNTERTERRORISM 

This kind of aversion to peaceful protest is, in my judgment, completely different 
from the government’s response to the April bombings in Dahab. There is no ques- 
tion that the Egyptian government has been conducting an armed campaign against 
armed militants throughout the country for more than fifteen years. This campaign 
ebbs and flows, and the terrorists’ attacks ebb and flow. The government reportedly 
uses extrajudicial detention, torture, and lethal force in order to contain this vio- 
lence, although it has been unable to end it. In this regard, the government has re- 
lied on a declared state of emergency that has been in place since 1981. Not only 
has the current president not ruled Egypt except under the emergency law; Egypt 
has been under a state of emergency since 1967, with a brief interruption from 
1980-81. The Dahab bombings gave cover to the government extending the emer- 
gency law for another two years, after years of promising to replace the state of 
emergency with a PATRIOT ACT — like law that would extend discrete powers to 
the state for purposes of counterterrorism. 

THE POSSIBILITY OF CHANGE 

I am not persuaded that any amount of U.S. pressure can fundamentally change 
the Egyptian government’s actions here, for several reasons. First, for the current 
leadership, controlling the political space is a vital component of its own survival. 
It has demonstrated a notable reluctance to experiment in this regard, and many 
consider its relatively lax approach to the early rounds of the parliamentary elec- 
tions — which resulted in unprecedented gains for the Muslim Brotherhood — as a 
failure. Many in the Egyptian government appear to see democratization as an avo- 
cation or fleeting interest of the United States, but it is all that stands between 
them and the sword. 

Second, Egyptians feel they have a much clearer understanding of the threats 
posed by local radical groups than Americans do. While this is true in some re- 
spects, I would argue that their intimate relationship to the problem is not only illu- 
minating, but sometimes obscuring. There is an Egyptian proclivity to see opposition 
to the established order as a desire to bring chaos, which strikes me as an unfair 
reading. 

Third, Egyptians have a long history of resenting foreign influence in their own 
country. By some accounts, when Gamal Abdel Nasser came to power in the 1950s, 
he was Egypt’s first truly native leader in more than two millennia. Egyptians have 
lived under empire after empire and they often resent it; they have a keen resent- 
ment of U.S. efforts to shape their government. 

Ultimately, what is likely to be most decisive is their view is a combination of 
all these points; their very strong view that they need to live with the results of 
whatever happens politically, and we do not. They feel there are ways to com- 
pensate for a diminution of U.S. aid, but if the country spins out of control, there 
is no way to recover. 

I should add that an examination of the academic literature on conditionality 
would leave us similarly cautious. Efforts to elicit change through conditionality 
have been most successful when they target the objectively measured actions of a 
small group of people. There are few instances of it effectively promoting systemic 
political change. 

In addition, it would be hard to impose strict conditionality credibly, for two rea- 
sons. First, there is just so much that the United States asks Egypt for on Arab- 
Israeli issues, counterterrorism, military transport through the Suez Canal, and so 
on, that American diplomats are unlikely to sacrifice near term needs for uncertain 
long-term reward. Second, the Muslim Brotherhood’s success in recent elections, 
combined with Hamas’ victory in the Palestinian Authority, will lead many in the 
United States to question just how quickly we want democracy to take hold in such 
a vital ally. 

None of this is to say that the United States government should not speak out 
on issues of freedom and political participation. This administration has done so 
clearly, and I believe it has had a positive effect, albeit a limited one. They should 
continue to do so. Overall, I believe U.S. officials are more effective indicating their 
seriousness to the Egyptian government than they are at inspiring the Egyptian 
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people. As friends of Egypt with shared interests, we should not shirk from telling 
our friends when they are harming our interests, as well as their own, and we 
should not be complicit in abuses that they commit. 

CONCLUSION 

I am cautiously optimistic about the route Egypt is on. I have met some very im- 
pressive young people who are tuned in to the outside world and eager to engage 
with it on their own terms. The government has been moving slowly but surely on 
economic reform, after almost a decade of mostly giving it lip service. Freedom of 
speech is expanding, and the press is unimaginably freer than it was even three 
years ago. 

It seems to me that the most important things happening in Egypt are happening 
because the world is changing, and because Egyptians want them to, rather than 
because of pressure from the United States. I am not persuaded that our efforts to 
impose conditionality have won us significant Egyptian concessions or spurred pur- 
posive Egyptian action. We are not without influence in Egypt, but we are surely 
without control. In my judgment, we have an insufficient understanding of the coun- 
try or the levers of power within it to force the Egyptian government to do what 
it does not want to do. 

At the same time, I would not write Egypt off as either hostile or useless. The 
United States derives enormous benefit from its relationship with Egypt, no matter 
how difficult it often is for both sides. It is hard to imarine a serious U.S. policy 
in the Middle East that does not seek a strong relationship with Egypt, and it is 
equally hard to imagine a serious Egyptian policy that does not seek a strong rela- 
tionship with the United States. But we should aid Egypt because it is in our inter- 
est — and aid Egypt on a scale that is commensurate with that interest — and not be- 
cause we think we can use such aid as a tool to transform the country. 

STATEMENT OF MS. MICHELE DUNNE, EDITOR, “ARAB RE- 
FORM BULLETIN,” CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL PLACE 

Ms. Dunne. Madame Chair and Congressman Ackerman, thank 
you for inviting me to testify. In my assessment, Egypt made some 
progress in political liberties in 2005 over the course of Presidential 
and parliamentary elections despite many flaws. There was, in my 
view, sort of a net positive but the developments of 2005 did not 
put Egypt firmly on a path toward democracy nor did they dem- 
onstrate a clear commitment to such a path on the part of the rul- 
ing establishment. 

In addition, there have been significant setbacks to political lib- 
erties in late 2005 and in the first half of 2006, including some of 
the things that have already been mentioned here: The conviction 
of opposition politician Ayman Nour; the cancellation of municipal 
elections; renewal of the state of emergency; disciplinary measures 
against judges; beating and detention of peaceful demonstrators, 
journalists and political activists. 

It seems that the ruling establishment decided to apply the 
brakes to what had been a fast moving political scene in 2004 and 
2005. The central problem for Egypt and for the United States- 
Egyptian relationship now, in my view, is that there is no clear 
sense of where Egypt is going. 

In the last few years, the Egyptian leadership has taken a few 
steps toward political reform and more toward economic reform but 
at no time has President Mubarak sketched out for Egyptians his 
vision for the country and how he hopes to transform the polity and 
economy over a defined period. 

Instead, reform measures have been introduced piecemeal within 
the framework of only vague goals such as “expanding the scope of 
liberties and enhancing the participation of citizens in political 
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life.” That is a quote from one of President Mubarak’s campaign 
speeches last summer. 

The failure to show Egyptians what their political and economic 
system might look like say in 5 years or 10 years creates suspicion 
that what they are headed for is not a truly open competitive sys- 
tem but rather consolidation of authoritarian rule through limited 
liberalization. 

When the United States-Egyptian relationship blossomed in the 
mid 1970s, President Sadat had a clear and compelling vision of 
where he wanted to take his country: Peace with Israel; military 
cooperation with the United States; economic liberalization and de- 
velopment, and it was in support of this idea that the United 
States extended a large assistance package, and the two countries 
built a broad and deep relationship. 

Egypt has indeed maintained peace with Israel, worked with the 
United States in modernizing its military and at least partially re- 
formed the economy but as the years have worn on, the rationale 
for the bilateral relationship has begun to fray around the edges 
as demonstrated by recent debates held here in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

What is needed to renew the United States-Egyptian relationship 
is exactly what Egyptians themselves are asking for: A clear plan 
for political and economic reform and from that plan can proceed 
a new understanding about how the United States can support 
Egypt in its chosen path. 

Since the election of Hamas in Palestine and the strong showing 
of the Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt, legitimate concerns have aris- 
en about whether United States advocacy of political reform plays 
into the hands of Islamists. Indeed, democratization in the Middle 
East will not be possible without Islamists playing a significant 
role. Once the political space is opened it will be populated by the 
political forces that are present in the society, among whom 
Islamists are often the most organized. 

But opening the political space in a country like Egypt also offers 
the possibility of rectifying a longstanding problem which is that 
the Muslim Brotherhood has flourished underground while opposi- 
tion forces who have tried to organize legal parties have been co- 
opted or harassed by the ruling establishment. 

Egyptians need to work out the rules of their own political game 
so that all political forces — and this will include Islamists as well 
as secularists — can compete on a level field within a system that 
provides stability and guarantees the rights of all citizens. 

A process of informal but dynamic dialogue among various polit- 
ical forces has begun in Egypt about the kind of changes that 
would need to be made to the Egyptian Constitution, to various 
laws, electoral laws, political party laws, et cetera in order to estab- 
lish this kind of level playing field, and this can bear fruit if it is 
allowed to do so. 

As the United States considers how best to support constructive 
change in Egypt, it is important to bear in mind several principles. 
First, whatever hesitation the United States might have about the 
repercussions of reform, it is not possible to turn back the clock. 
Due to the rise of a new generation in Egypt and several other fac- 
tors, change is afoot in Egypt, and it will come one way or another. 
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Second, the United States should be realistic about the degree of 
its influence in Egypt but also realize that United States influence 
and assistance cannot be neutral. If the United States does not use 
its influence to support constructive, meaningful change, then by 
default it supports continued authoritarian rule. 

Third, over the last few years Egyptians have begun to formulate 
their own agenda for change. In contacts with the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment and in assistance programs, the United States should 
keep its focus on the issues that Egyptian reform advocates them- 
selves are stressing which at this point are strengthening judicial 
independence, lifting the state of emergency, instituting Presi- 
dential term limits and redistributing some powers from the Execu- 
tive to the Legislative Branch. 

How exactly should the United States employ its influence to en- 
courage constructive change in Egypt? The United States has a 
wide range of tools at its disposal. Policy decisions are made every- 
day about Egypt regarding senior official visits to and from the 
country, military relations, trade relations as well as the military 
and economic assistance packages, and all of these decisions have 
leverage built into them. 

It might well be necessary to condition military or economic as- 
sistance on political reforms at some juncture although it will be 
difficult to carry off successfully but at this moment while Egypt 
is facing a leadership transition, what the United States should be 
doing is conveying the message in private, as well as in public, that 
it is time to reach a broad new understanding within which to 
renew this relationship, an understanding that must include the 
political reforms that are demanded by the Egyptian people. 

Thank you for this opportunity to address the Subcommittee. I 
would like to also leave a copy of this paper. Evaluating Egyptian 
Reform, which has much more detailed analysis and policy rec- 
ommendations. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Dunne follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Ms. Michele Dunne, Editor, “Arab Reform Bulletin,” 
Carnegie Endowment for International Place 

Madame Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for inviting me 
to testify. Egypt made progress in political liberties in 2005 over the course of presi- 
dential and parliamentary elections, despite many flaws. The developments of 2005 
did not, however, put Egypt firmly on a path toward democracy nor did they dem- 
onstrate a clear commitment to such a path on the part of the ruling establishment. 
In addition, there have been significant setbacks to political liberties in late 2005 
and the first half of 2006, including the conviction of opposition politician Ayman 
Nour, cancellation of municipal elections, renewal of the state of emergency, and 
disciplinary measures against judges. It seems that the ruling establishment de- 
cided to apply the brakes to what had become a fast-moving political scene in 2004 
and 2005. 

The central problem for Egypt and for the U.S. -Egyptian relationship now is that 
there is no clear sense of where Egypt is going. In the last few years the Egyptian 
leadership has taken a few steps toward political reform and more toward economic 
reform, but at no time has President Mubarak sketched out for Egyptians his vision 
for the country and how he hopes to transform the polity and economy over a de- 
fined period. Instead, reform measures have been introduced piecemeal within the 
framework of vague goals such as “expanding the scope of liberties and enhancing 
the participation of citizens in political life.” ^ The failure to show Egyptians what 
their political and economic system might look like in five or ten years creates sus- 


1 Campaign speech by President Mubarak, July 28, 2005. 
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picion that what they are headed for is not a truly open, competitive system but 
rather consolidation of authoritarian rule through limited liberalization. 

When the U.S. -Egyptian relationship blossomed in the mid 1970s, President 
Sadat had a clear and compelling vision of where he wanted to take his country: 
peace with Israel, military cooperation with the United States, and economic liberal- 
ization and development. It was in support of this idea that the United States ex- 
tended a large assistance package and the two countries built a broad and deep re- 
lationship. Egypt has indeed maintained peace with Israel, worked with the United 
States in modernizing its military, and at least partially reformed its economy. But 
as the years have worn on, the rationale for the bilateral relationship has begun 
to fray around the edges, as demonstrated by recent debates held in the House of 
Representatives. What is needed to renew the U.S. -Egyptian relationship is exactly 
what Egyptians are looking for from their leadership: a clear plan for political and 
economic reform, from which can proceed a new understanding about how the 
United States can support Egypt in its chosen path. 

Since the election of Hamas in Palestine and the strong showing of the Muslim 
Brotherhood in Egypt, legitimate concerns have arisen about whether U.S. advocacy 
of political reform plays into the hands of Islamists. Indeed, democratization in the 
Middle East will not be possible without Islamists playing a significant role. Once 
the political space is opened, it will be populated by the political forces that are 
present in the society, among which Islamists are often the most organized. Opening 
the political space in a country such as Egypt also offers the possibility of rectifying 
a problem of long standing, which is that the Muslim Brotherhood has flourished 
underground while other opposition forces who tried to organize legal political par- 
ties have been co-opted or harassed by the ruling establishment. Egyptians need to 
work out the rules of their own political game, so that all political forces — Islamists 
as well as secularists — can compete on a level field within a system that provides 
stability and guarantees the rights of all citizens. A process of informal but dynamic 
dialogue among various political forces has begun in Egypt and can bear fruit if it 
is allowed to do so. 

As the United States considers how best to support constructive change in Egypt, 
it is important to bear in mind several principles. First, whatever hesitations the 
United States might have about the repercussions of reform, is not possible to turn 
back the clock. Due to the rise of a new generation and several other factors, change 
is afoot in Egypt and will come one way or another. Second, the United States 
should be realistic about the degree of its influence in Egypt, hut also realize that 
U.S. influence and assistance cannot be neutral. If the United States does not use 
its influence to support constructive, meaningful change, then by default it supports 
continued authoritarian rule. Third, over the last few years Egyptians have begun 
to formulate their own agenda for change. In contacts with the Egyptian govern- 
ment and in assistance programs, the United States should keep the main focus on 
issues that Egyptian reform advocates are stressing: stren^hening judicial inde- 
pendence, lifting the state of emergency, instituting presidential term limits, and re- 
distributing some powers from the executive to the legislative branch. 

How exactly should the United States employ its influence in Egypt to encourage 
constructive change? The United States has a wide range of tools at its disposal, 
from policy decisions about senior official visits to and from Egypt, military rela- 
tions, and trade relations, to the military and economic assistance packages. It 
might well be necessary to condition military or economic assistance on political re- 
forms at some juncture, although it will be difficult to carry off successfully. At this 
moment, when Egypt will soon be facing a leadership transition, what the United 
States should be doing is conveying the message in private that it is time to reach 
a broad new understanding within which to renew the relationship, an under- 
standing that includes the political reforms demanded by the Egyptian people. 

Thank you for this opportunity to address the Subcommittee. As a supplement to 
my testimony, I would like to leave a copy of my recent paper, “Evaluating Egyptian 
Reform” (Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Working Paper 66, January 
2006), which contains more detailed analysis and policy recommendations. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Dr. Dunne. Mr. Vartian. 

STATEMENT OF MR. RAFFI VARTIAN, DIRECTOR, LEADERSHIP 
COUNCIL FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 

Mr. Vartian. Madame Chairwoman, thank you. Members of the 
Subcommittee, on behalf of Kathryn Cameron Porter, the President 
of the Leadership Council for Human Rights, thank you all for the 
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opportunity to testify today on the human rights situation in 
Egypt. She apologizes greatly for not being able to be here today, 
and expresses her appreciation for allowing me to testify on her be- 
half 

As you know, Ms. Porter was a driving force behind the creation 
of the Congressional Human Rights Caucus, and she has been a 
long time human rights activist. More recently, Kathryn traveled 
to Egypt earlier this month, spending 10 days in the country, and 
the conditions that she found on the ground during her visit to 
Cairo, Alexandria, Khorsad and other outlying regions proved more 
acute and volatile than has been widely reported by international 
news organizations or recognized by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

The world seems to be unaware of how tenuous life is for every 
day people in Egypt. Relying on Ms. Porter’s recent experience, I 
will attempt to address several topics in today’s testimony includ- 
ing the plight of Coptic Christians and other ethnic and religious 
minorities, the still fledgling democracy movement and the endemic 
poverty in Egypt despite generous United States assistance in the 
approximate aggregate of $60 billion. 

Members of the Subcommittee are certainly aware of the recent 
attacks against Coptic Christian churches and other parishioners 
in Alexandria. Ms. Porter met with individuals who were the vic- 
tims of acid and knife attacks who were targeted for the simple act 
of expressing their faith but there are other equally serious prob- 
lems facing the Coptic community. Over the years, many deliberate 
strategies have been put in place to deny Copts economic, edu- 
cational and social opportunities, governmental representation, due 
process in legal matters and basic civic rights. 

She also met with Dr. Saad Eddin Ibrahim of the Ibn Khaldun 
Center during her trip. As Members of the Subcommittee may re- 
call, Dr. Ibrahim along with 27 of his staff was jailed in June 2000 
for his human rights advocacy. Ms. Porter worked extensively with 
the Congressional Human Rights Caucus for his release, which was 
achieved in May 2001. Selections of his excellent analysis of the 
current human rights situation in Egypt are included in the full 
testimony. 

Copts seemingly minor amendment to the state constitution in 
1980 is the legalization of their repression. It originally read, 
“Islam is the religion of the state. Arabic is the official language, 
and a principle source of legislation is Islamic Jurisprudence or 
Shari’a’s law” as it is most commonly known. Now as of this law, 
Shari’a law is the principle source of legislation trumping all other 
laws. 

Other communities as well are under very serious threat. The 
500 remaining Baha’is in the country and also the Bedouins are 
not even recognized as full citizens, and therefore are perhaps even 
more marginalized than the Coptic Christians. 

During Ms. Porter’s trip, she was given a letter smuggled out of 
prison from Ayman Nour who asked us to personally deliver the 
letter to Congressmen Wolf, Obey and Schiff, and we would like to 
thank Congressman Wolfs office for providing the translation. We 
have included the translation and also the original copy of the Ara- 
bic text for your review. 
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In his letter, Mr. Nour describes the Executive’s interference into 
the Judiciary. He refutes the charges against him, and he recounts 
how the Mubarak regime is legally authorized to issue a full par- 
don of him despite claims to the contrary. He also goes on to de- 
scribe the rough treatment in prison which is triggering a wors- 
ening health condition relating to his diabetes and heart disease. 

Intractable poverty is the single most important factor in our 
view that fuels the persecution of Coptic Christians and other eth- 
nic and religious minorities, simultaneously fueling the rise of Is- 
lamic extremism. The billions of dollars in U.S. aid, misused by the 
Mubarak regime in our opinion, have done nothing to alleviate this 
problem. 

Finally there needs to be a frank and open conversation with the 
Egyptian Government about systemic problems being poverty, poor 
health care and adequate education and corruption and their pre- 
dictable consequences, the lack of basic freedoms and institutional- 
ized discrimination. 

This should take place in a form and matter that is open and 
transparent to the American and Egyptian people, and we would 
like to see these last few decades of aid that has not benefitted the 
Egyptian people benefit them more directly in the future. I have 
more of course in testimony but that could be for your review. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Vartian follows:] 
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Human Rights in Egypt: 

Furthering the Mutual Interests of American and Egyptian Citizens 


Madam Chairman, distinguished members of the Subcommittee, on behalf of Kathryn 
Cameron Porter, I thank you for the opportunity to testify today on the human rights 
situation in Egypt. 

Ms. Porter, the President of the Leadership Council for Human Rights, is sorry that she 
cannot be here in person today, and expresses her great appreciation for allowing me to 
testify on her behalf As you know, Kathryn Cameron Porter was the driving force 
behind the creation of the Congressional Human Rights Caucus, and she has been a 
lifelong human rights activist. My name is Raffi Vartian, and I am staff director of Ms. 
Porter’s organization. 

The Leadership Council for Human Rights is currently focused on Egypt, Iraq, 
Afghanistan and Vietnam to help establish and sustain civil society in those countries. 
Our work is made possible by funding provided by Congress through the National 
Endowment for Democracy (NED) and augmented by private donors. In furtherance of 
our common mission, Ms. Porter has conducted fact-finding missions to the 
organization’s countries of focus, observing human rights conditions on the ground and 
working with local people, 

Most recently, she traveled to Egypt in early ,lune. spending ten days in country. The 
conditions she found on the ground during her visit to Cairo, Alexandria, Khorsad and 
other outlying regions proved more acute and volatile than has been w-idely reported by 
international news organizations or recognized by the United States government. The 
world seems to be unaware of how tenuous life is for everyday people in Egypt. Relying 
on Ms. Porter’s recent experience, 1 will address several topics in today’s testimony, 
including the plight of the Coptic Christians and other ethnic and religious minority 
groups, the still fledgling democracy movement and the endemic poverty in Egypt 
despite generous US assistance in the approximate aggregate of $60 billion, 

Coptic Christians: An Ancient People Facing an Ancient Dilemma 

Egypt’s population includes the largest Christian minority in the entirety of the Middle 
East. It is estimated that 8-1 2 million Coptic Christians - or Copts as they often refer to 
themselves - live in a country of some 80 million people. The 1,950 year old Coptic 
Church has survived despite waves of repression and persecution throughout its history. 
Copts consider themselves descendants of the Pharaohs. Periodic moments of intensified 
discrimination under a succession of Arab rulers have been the rule, not the exceptioiL 
Indeed, based on Ms. Porter’s observations, the situation is so precarious that it reminded 
her of the Soviet Union in 1980. For real reasons, people are afraid for their lives. 
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Members of the Subcommittee are certainly aware of the recent attacks against Coptic 
Christian churches and their parishioners. This violence resulted in the deaths of several 
individuals, including an elderly nun. While the sectarian mob violence shocked the 
international community, it did not surprise the Coptic Christians. During Ms. Porter’s 
assessment mission to Egypt, she witnessed the immediate aftermath of anti-Copt 
violence and the typical repressive experience of being Coptic in Egypt today. She visited 
a church in Khorsad, where workers conducting maintenance on a local church were 
anested and held for their activities. Ms. Porter visited the church where the men were 
anested, which had been surrounded by security officials who prevented her from taking 
pictures and made her feel threatened to the point of leaving the area. 

Ms. Porter met with many Coptic individuals who told of horrific conditions experienced 
because of their faith. She met with Muslim converts to Christianity who lived 
clandestine lives to avoid detection by security forces because they would be punished by 
having their throats slit if their conversion were discovered. She also heard multiple 
stories from the parents of young girls who were kidnapped, forced to convert to Islam 
and marry their captors. These girls are taken as early as age 14 and prevented from 
contacting their families until age 18, after many have given birth to at least one child. 
While these frightening tales may sound hard to fathom, Ms. Porter sat with the parents, 
looked at old family pictures and wept with them for their very real and tangible loss. 

Ms. Porter met with individuals who were the victims of acid and knife attacks, who were 
targeted for the simple act of expressing their faith. For a Coptic woman, any infraction 
in the eyes of Islamic extremists can trigger a violent attack, including not wearing a head 
scarf, being in the vicinity of a church or daring to wear a cmcifix. She met one man 
who was stabbed in a recent church attack and survived, unlike his unfortunate friend and 
fellow parishioner, an elderly man who died from his wounds. 

Ms. Porter also met Dr. Saad Eddin Ibrahim of the Ibn Khaldun Center during her trip, 
w'hom she has worked with extensively in the past. As Members of the Subcommittee 
may recall. Dr. Ibrahim, along with 27 of his staff, was jailed in June, 2000 by the 
Mubarak regime. Ms. Porter worked extensively with the Congressional Human Rights 
Caucus for his release, w'hich was achieved in May, 200 1 . The Center recently published 
an article Dr. Ibrahim wrote describing the plight of the Copts, and I quote from that 
report: 


"Copts are the original Egyptians; and were the majority tilt the tenth centwy. 
However, as Egypt has become Arabized and Islamized, the Copts have become a 
numerical minority in their original homeland. That has happened elsewhere in 
other times and places. But at minimum equal citizen rights have and should 
always he stipulated and respected, as was the case in liberal Egypt, i.e. the mid 
19th to mid twentieth centuries. In the Mubarak’s Egypt, however, equal rights to 
all citizens are stipulated in the constitution but not respected or observed, 
especially with regard to the building and protection of Coptic churches. ” 
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In particular, Copts point to a generation ago, where in 1980 an amendment of the state 
constitution legalized their oppression. The original Article 2 read: 

“Islam is the Religion of the State. Arabic is its official language, and 
a principle source of legislation is Islamic .lurisprudence (Shari’a)’" 

After the Amendment of May 22, 1980, Article 2 now reads: 

“Islam is the Religion of the State. Arabic is its official language, and 
the principal source of legislation is Islamic Jurisprudence (Shari’a)” 

It is clear that this seemingly subtle change has had a huge impact, and the constitution 
contradicts itself. Article 40 of the constitution states that “all citizens are equal before 
the law. They have equal public rights and duties without discrimination due to sex, 
ethnic origin, language, religion or creed. " This is clearly at odds with Shari’a law, 
under which most traditional Islamic scholars assert that non-Muslims need not be 
afforded the same rights as Muslims. 

Baha’i Community in Egypt 

Ms. Porter did not meet with any members of Egypt’s threatened Baha’i community 
during her trip as she believed doing so could potentially put them in harm’s way; in fact, 
many of the individuals she did speak with were later detained and questioned by 
Egyptian security services. Although Ms. Porter was unable to hear firsthand the plight 
of Egypt’s 500 estimated remaining Baha’is during her trip, the Leadership Council for 
Human Rights can attest that their situation is extremely precarious. They live under 
ongoing police surveillance; they are denied identification cards and effectively made 
non-citizens, as the only government recognized religions are Islam, .ludaism and 
Christianity; and they cannot legally mairy unless they denounce their faith. 

The Egyptian government has created a thoroughly hostile, even dangerous environment 
for members of the Baha’i community and has refused to respect their right of religious 
freedom. In May, 2006, an Egyptian Administrative Court ruled that Baha’is have the 
right to obtain identification cards noting their religion; however, the Supreme 
Administrative Court subsequently suspended the implementation of the ruling following 
an appeal by the Ministry of the Interior. This resistance to grant the Baha’is basic rights 
and freedoms comes from the highest level, and it must be challenged in order to ensure 
that all of Egypt’s citizens are equal under the law. 

Eavpt’s Disenfranchised Bedouins 

While in Alexandria, Ms. Porter traveled to the sun'ounding desert region and visited a 
small enclave of Bedouins, whose sparse existence is further compounded by the 
discrimination they face. The Egyptian government has granted Bedouins ‘right of use,’ 
but not explicit ownership of the lands they inhabit. Dr. Ibrahim wrote that Egypt’s 
Bedouins are treated as “third-class citizens in their own ancestral lands.” While money 
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flows into the development of Egypt’s infrastructure and tourist destinations, and those 
close to Mubarak profit from it, these indigenous tribes are overlooked and pushed deeper 
into the desert, where forging a life is often a matter of simply trying to survive. A proud 
and independent people, Egypt’s Bedouins deserv'e to be recognized as citizens with the 
same rights as all other Egyptians. 


Democracy in Egypt 

The democ ent in Egypt le victories, yet it has also suffered great 

setbacks over the last 30 years. Some recent examples of setbacks include the following. 
On June 3, 2002 the Egyptian government amended law's covering NGOs t 
Ministry of Social Affairs authority to dismantle an NGO without judicial i 
addition, the Emergency Law that consolidates power in the Executive brai 
been in place since 1981 was extended for another two years just last montn. 
council elections have also been postponed for another two years, and hundreds of 
activists from across the political spectrum are in jail. 

As the members of the Subcommittee are w'ell aware, there has been some room for 
optimism in recent years. The Mubarak regime’s announcement that the 2005 
presidential election would be open was a w'elcome indicator. The state’s promise of a 
free and fair process was undermined, however, by credible claims of widespread voter 
fraud and intimidation. This failed election process culminated in the incarceration of the 
only candidate that enjoyed near double-digit electoral support. This candidate, Chad 
party leader Ayman Nour, was jailed on dubious fraud charges. In addition, Nour’s 
social services office was burned to the ground while Ms. Porter was in Cairo. 

During Ms, Porter’s trip, she W'as given a letter smuggled out of prison from Mr. Nour 
addressed to Congressmen Wolf, Obey and Schiff. The Leadership Council for Human 
Rights would like to thank Congressman Wolfs office for securing an accurate 
translation of this letter. It reads as follow's: 

(INSERT LETTER HERE) 

The State Department released a statement protesting the egregious anest and 
imprisonment of Nour, It read, in part: 

The United States is deeply trxnihled by the case of imprisoned opposition leader 
Ayman Nour. The Egyptian Government’s handling of this case represents both a 
miscarriage of justice by internatumal standards, and a setback for the 
democratic aspirations of the Egyptian people. 

We are also deeply concerned by the repeated instances of police violence against 
peaceful demonstrators in Cairo and other places. Both Mr. Nour 's ongoing 
detention and the Egyptian Government’s handling of dissent raise serious 
concerns about the path of political reform and democracy in Egypt, and are 
incongruous with the Egyptian Government's professed commitment to increased 
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political openness and dialogue within Egyptian society. We urge the Egyptian 
Government to respect the rights of citizens to express their views peacefully. 

Much remains the same since Egypt’s rigged presidential election and the imprisonment 
of Ayman Nour. Egypt’s democracy movement has stalled, but has not died. Ms. Porter 
found a clear example of this when she attended a democracy rally put on by Nour’s 
political party. It took place in the burned remnants of the Ghad party’s social services 
office in Cairo. Three of the young men who had been an'ested for participating in recent 
demonstrations supporting an independent judiciary came forward and told the crow d of 
the honific conditions of their imprisonment. In their heart w'renching remarks, they said 
that they were given almost no food or water, and they were viciously sodomized by 
prison guards. Disturbingly, their story is not a rare case, and both males and females 
alike have shared similar testimony of undergoing such inhuman treatment. During this 
rally, Nour’s wife, Gameela Ismail, pointed out an internal security mole in the crowd, 
broadcasting the evening’s events through his cell phone. 

These young men who w'ere arrested and treated so poorly for supporting the 
independence of Egypt’s judiciary raise an important constitutional issue. Again, as 
reported by Dr. Ibrahim: 

On May 12, the Center of the Egyptian Capital w’t/.v virtually a war-zone, as two 
senior judges were ordered to stand for a disciplinary trial for having blown the 
whistle on several incidents of fraud in last autumn 's parliamentary elections. 
Obviously the Mubarak regime had not expected such embarrassing public 
exposure of vote rigging. After all. Egyptian Judges have a long-standing 
tradition of discretion and propriety. But an increasing number of these judges 
have lost patience with the Executive branch encroaching on their jurisdiction. 
They felt used by the government to sugarcoat the rigging of election after 
election through the public claim that the voting is supervised by judges. 

Poverty in Egypt: Fuel for the Fire 


Intractable poverty is the single most important factor that fuels the persecution of Coptic 
Christians and other ethnic and religious minorities, simultaneously fueling the rise of 
Islamic extremism. It would be reasonable to expect that billions of dollars of U.S. aid to 
Egypt w’ould improve the lives of ordinary Egyptians over time. Tragically, millions 
remain mired in desperate poverty. 

The alarming economic situation in Egypt is also linked to illiteracy. The World Bank 
estimates that nearly 45 % of Egypt’s poor are illiterate, with w'omen being the most 
affected. Illiteracy rates for female-headed households in select rural regions are 
estimated to have reached a staggering 85 %. 

These statistics are only part of the story. Ms. Porter’s trip illuminated the real human 
suffering behind the numbers. She was particularly alarmed upon seeing many young 
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children, especially boys as young as age 4 or 5, who lived on their own near the rail 
stations in Cairo and Alexandria. These children had been abandoned and have no one to 
care for them. The living conditions were so miserable, that Ms. Porter described them as 
worse than what she saw when she spent time with Mother Theresa in Calcutta. 

The United Nations Development Programme released its most recent report on human 
development in February 2006. According to this report, out of the 173 countries 
included, Egypt ranks an abysmal 1 19**'. This ranking stems largely from the significant 
rich-poor gap between rural and urban areas. This was incredibly clear to Ms. Porter 
w'hen she was in Cairo and visited the garbage collectors. These individuals, Coptic 
Christians, use their bare hands to transport and sift through garbage for anything that can 
be salvaged. They live on top of the landfill that provides their livelihood. 

Perhaps the most disturbing statistic related to poverty is the percentage of Egyptians 
W'-ho will not live to see their 40'*' birthday. According to the 2002 UNDP Human 
Development Report, an estimated 44.7 % will not live to this target age. Expressed 
differently, almost 38 million people will not see the age that most members on this 
Subcommittee were themselves when they were first elected to the House of 
Representatives. 

Maintaining the aid status quo in the face of such indicators is not an option. There must 
a another approach, linking our assistance with reform and fiscal accountability 


The Third Wav 

One of the most telling encounters of Ms. Porter’s trip occurred w'hen she met a group of 
young Egyptian men in Alexandria, some of them Islamists, who dreamed of a future 
without the repression they know under Mubarak’s regime. They shared with Ms. Porter 
their sense of abandonment - they felt as if the w'orld, and in particular the U.S., had left 
them behind. Because the U.S. has propped up the Mubarak regime and lacks 
understanding of the real situation on the ground, they told her, they are in despair. They 
also expressed the need for an alternative to both the current regime and the Muslim 
Brotherhood. There are moderates in Egypt fi'om all segments of society w'ho realize that 
the only viable future for their country requires them to be able to work together to 
develop civic society and democracy programs without fear of persecution, arrest or 
torture. Only w'hen they can w-ork on the development of fundamental democratic 
principles will their prospect for the future improve. 

When officials from the State Department testified before this Subcommittee last month, 
they strongly advised against any reduction in the annual funding package for Egypt. It 
w'as important, they noted, to maintain our close and strategically important relationship 
with Egypt. The Leadership Council for Human Rights is not suggesting that the U.S. 
reduce its aid to Egypt, but it is critical to thoroughly examine the way these funds have 
been allocated. As noted in today’s testimony, the vast majority of Egyptian people are 
in many instances no better off today then they were 30 years ago. Where has US 
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assistance gone? Is the primary return on the American people’s investment of some $60 
billion the denial of basic freedoms and desperate poverty? 

There needs to be a frank and open conversation with the Egyptian government about its 
systemic problems (poverty, poor health care, inadequate education and corruption) and 
their predictable consequences (lack of basic freedoms and institutionalized 
discrimination). This should take place in a forum and manner that is open and 
transparent to the American and Egyptian people. The last 30 years of U.S. aid to Egypt 
has not benefited the Egyptian people. The next 30 must. 

The Leadership Council for Human Rights humbly suggest the following: 

• That members of this Subcommittee should demand immediate release and 
complete amnesty for Ayman Nour; 

• That members of this Subcommittee should demand visitation and access to 
Ayman Nour as long as he remains a prisoner, as the Egyptian government has 
failed to allow parliamentarians from any country to meet w'ith him. Mr. Nour 
suffers from serious health problems including diabetes, and his physical health 
must be ensured; 

• That an Ombudsman, mandated by Congress, should be stationed in Egypt to 
investigate w'here U.S. foreign aid goes and what impact it has on the Egyptian 
people; 

• That aid funds should be redistributed, with military and economic assistance 
levels flipped. The Egyptian government has enough tanks and guns. The 
Egyptian people need better access to education and healthcare; 

• That the U.S. government should demand accountability for the development of 
civic society programs, helping to alleviate the triggers for the problems that 
Egypt faces. By building the civic society of Egypt through improved health care, 
education and infrastructure, Egypt will make significant progress in the years to 
eome; 

• That a center for the promotion of democracy and civil society, based on the 
model of the I bn Khaldun Center in Cairo, but with a greater focus on grassroots 
development, should be opened in Alexandria to support the efforts of the 
courageous activists in that city. It should be a place where any person can come 
to learn more about tolerance, understanding and ways to work together to build a 
stronger Egypt from the ground up; 

• That the Egyptian government must be encouraged to invest more resources, time 
and long term strategic thought to basic health care and education. The ever 
widening gap betw'een the haves and have nots is a serious threat to the long-term 
stability of the Egyptian society and the Middle East in general. 
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Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much. I would like to tell the 
panelists and the audience that we have two votes pending on the 
Floor so we will momentarily suspend, and then when we come 
back we will start with the question and answer segment of the 
hearing. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Ackerman. We will be back before the week that we took 
last time. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Bozman. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Ackerman [presiding]. The Subcommittee will come to order. 
We will resume with our witnesses. At the Chair’s insistence, we 
will begin promptly. The Chair is resolving some issues for some 
people, and will be here shortly, and with her indulgence we will 
begin. 

Dr. Dunne, if we might begin, your statement notes that political 
developments in 2005 did not put Egypt firmly, this is a quote, “on 
a path toward full democracy nor did they demonstrate a clear 
commitment to such a path on the part of the ruling establish- 
ment.” Question, how can we help to put Egypt on that path? 

Ms. Dunne. Thank you. Well, I think first of all that it is a ques- 
tion of the United States encouraging Egyptians. Egyptians them- 
selves have to get themselves on that path, and I think that what 
has been very positive is in the last couple of years is an agenda 
for reform really has emerged. Sort of a consensus agenda for re- 
form across a pretty broad political spectrum in Egypt has 
emerged, and it centers on the principle idea I think is that up 
until now in Egypt the power of the Executive Branch has been ex- 
cessively strong. 

Up until last year, the President was unelected, had no term lim- 
its which there still are no term limits, and really enjoyed a great 
deal of power. The Egyptian legislature is relatively weak, and the 
Egyptian judiciary, there are a number of problems related to the 
independence of the judiciary even though the judiciary enjoys an 
excellent reputation in Egypt. 

The main thrust of reform has been to try to diminish the power 
of the Executive Branch and to increase 

Mr. Ackerman. When you say the judiciary has a very good rep- 
utation, is that reputation that is good with the Administration 
or 

Ms. Dunne. No, within Egypt. Egyptians generally respect their 
judiciary, and the judges have become one of the principle advo- 
cates of reform in Egypt over the last couple of years. The Judges 
Club, which is sort of a professional association of judges, has 
taken some very firm public positions on behalf of both the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary as well as electoral reform and so forth. 
So they have become one of the leading voices of reform inside 
Egypt. 

Mr. Ackerman. Just on the judiciary, what happened to Ayman 
Nour? Was that regarded as a just outcome? A fair trial among the 
populous or was that looked upon as heavy hand of the Administra- 
tion? How did that get read? 

Ms. Dunne. First of all, I think Dr. Alterman said something 
along the lines that there was sort of a selective prosecution. I for- 
get the exact words you used, Jon. I think there certainly is a feel- 
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ing in Egypt among a lot of people that the charges against Ayman 
Nour were trumped up. Neither I nor do I think any of us here 
have actually had a chance to see the evidence in the case and so 
forth and to attest that there is nothing to it but at any rate, there 
is certainly a sense that the ruling establishment sort of turned the 
system on Dr. Nour in order to eliminate him politically. There is 
that sense, and 

Mr. Ackerman. Forgive me. And nor to the good reputation of 
the judiciary. 

Ms. Dunne. No. Within the judiciary, there were 

Mr. Ackerman. That was an anomaly? 

Ms. Dunne [continuing]. Individual judges that are seen as 
tougher judges, and I know that many people feel that Ayman 
Nour’s case was deliberately assigned particularly on the upper 
court, in the Court of Cassation, to a very, very tough judge who 
had a long history of ruling in favor of the government consistently. 

There is a sense that there is some playing around with the judi- 
cial system but in a larger sense I think people feel that overall 
the judiciary in Egypt is a force for reform and a positive force 
within the political system. 

Mr. Ackerman. Thank you. Dr. Alterman, I think you indi- 
cated — maybe you can comment on this — that it was your belief 
that it is the democratic reforms that led to the success of the Mus- 
lim Brotherhood in the recent parliamentary elections. Is that what 
you think or is it that there is no political space for legitimate non 
religious Islamic parties in which to organize and work? 

Mr. Alterman. It is not only a question of space but also the 
lack of energy outside of the Muslim Brotherhood directed toward 
political organization. Most of the so-called opposition parties in 
Egypt are run by quite frankly old men who have no real interest 
in political organization. They do this as a business. 

They play the game with not very much energy. It served the 
government’s interest to have politics run that way, and what the 
Muslim Brotherhood does is it is very creative, reaching out, being 
relevant to people’s lives, providing services the government will 
not or cannot, and it is more a question of the energy that they ex- 
hibit rather than sort of reforms let them sneak in. 

Mr. Ackerman. I am not sure I understand that. You are saying 
that the legitimate reform opposition is less than energetic in their 
agenda? 

Mr. Alterman. There are two different kinds of opposition in 
Egypt. There are the opposition parties that Anwar Sadat basically 
created in 1976 in his own version of political reform in Egypt. 
They do not have a mass base at all. They are not relevant, and 
they did remarkably poorly, gaining only 12 seats in the parliamen- 
tary elections. 

There is the Kafaya movement which has several hundred people 
engaged. It is my perception that the Kafaya movement remains 
very much an elite movement without much relevance to people on 
the grassroots level, and quite frankly Kafaya falls into this old 
elitist politics that have characterized Egypt for some time. 

Where I think Ayman Nour crossed the line was because he 
started to explore becoming a genuine populist movement, and that 
is where he crossed the line where you are not allowed to. You are 
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allowed to play in the salons. You are allowed to even demonstrate 
in the street, and I saw street demonstrations in Egypt that I guar- 
antee would not be allowed in Washington, DC. 

But when you start to go beyond the American University in 
Cairo graduates, typing manifestos and start reaching to average 
Egyptians outside of the neighborhoods in Cairo, that is where the 
government feels deeply threatened, and that is where the govern- 
ment changes the game. 

Mr. Ackerman. But would that not argue for the fact that the 
government is not allowing legitimate space for legitimate reform? 
If you cross the line and the government clamps down on you, the 
only people who are going to pursue after that are going to be the 
people who are more zealotosious. 

Mr. Alterman. Zealotosious. 

Mr. Ackerman. Write that down. 

Mr. Alterman. That is a problem for the court reporter, sir. 

Mr. Ackerman. Yes. 

Mr. Alterman. I am not sure that I would characterize the Mus- 
lim Brotherhood’s campaign as part of zealousness. There certainly 
are people far more extreme in Egypt who are agitating and orga- 
nizing. It seems to me that the Muslim Brotherhood is a party 
which basically adopts a whole new premise for house society 
should be organized, and they work from the bottom up rather 
than from the top down, and I think through that they have been 
able to create some space for themselves. 

Mr. Ackerman. So that the choice that Egyptian voters have in 
the end is either the government party or the Muslim Brothers? 

Mr. Alterman. I think my sense of what the government was 
seeking to do in opening up the election to Parliament last year 
was to have a fractured but diverse opposition which would per- 
haps occupy a third of the Parliament, and that the government 
could then talk about how it has a growing opposition movement 
but actually retain control. What happened instead was the Broth- 
erhood revealed itself to be really the only alternative to the gov- 
ernment, won 61 percent or so. 

Mr. Ackerman. That is exactly my point as well. 

Mr. Alterman. The government miscalculated because it 
thought that this sort of traditional opposition would be part of a 
diverse opposition, and in fact the opposition has become this 
Islamist opposition which the government also does not want to 
have as the concerted opposition. I think the government fears that 
a number of people may in fact choose but I would not draw the 
conclusion that if there were free elections the Muslim Brotherhood 
would win. The Muslim Brotherhood was careful to run the can- 
didates they had that were good in strong districts. They were 
cherry picking, and they only ran in a third of the districts in the 
country. 

I think if they ran nationwide, they would not have a majority 
but it does, as you suggest, set up that choice which is a choice 
many Egyptians do not want to make and should not have to 
make. 

Mr. Ackerman. Mr. Vartian, you cite in your prepared statement 
violence and discrimination against Copts and Baha’is and Bed- 
ouins. My question is: Is it your belief that that is the policy of the 
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Government of Egypt or do they merely tolerate that kind of dis- 
crimination, and if that is the answer, is that a policy? 

Mr. Vartian. It is a difficult question to answer, and I will at- 
tempt to do so. Not being an Egyptian expert per se, I can only rely 
on Kathryn’s experience when she was in-country. From what we 
have seen, there is not necessarily explicit written laws that are 
persecution but there are subtleties within the law that people use 
to exploit to enact violence upon minority members of the commu- 
nity. 

Whether that is a direct relationship and whether that is directly 
associated with governments prodding people along to do that, I 
simply cannot answer that. I am sorry. 

Mr. Ackerman. Does anybody want to chime in? Are there 
groups in society in Egypt that instigate violence and discrimina- 
tion or the government policy or government tolerated? 

Ms. Dunne. I will add a word on this as well. I think it is pri- 
marily government tolerated. I do think there is some discrimina- 
tion against non Muslims that is built into the system but it is 
mostly socially based, and it is mostly a matter I think of the gov- 
ernment not prosecuting or not pursuing those who carry out this 
kind of violence the way they should. 

Mr. Alterman. There are also issues of employment discrimina- 
tion, lack of protection of non Muslim citizens from employment 
discrimination. People have said I will not hire a Christian and 
really nothing happens. I should add though that Egypt as a sort 
of core value that does not regard its Coptic citizens as a minority, 
and goes to some length to talk about how all of its citizens are 
citizens as citizens of Egypt. We do not have minorities in Egypt, 
and Copts have a full right of citizenship that Muslim citizens do. 
They have been quite straightforward. 

Mr. Ackerman. A minority is determined not by ethnicity but by 
math. 

Mr. Alterman. Right. And their argument is that the factor is 
not a factor. That is not a basis of distinction any more than you 
having grayish hair and my having graying hair. 

Mr. Ackerman. I thank you for noticing what hair I have left. 

Mr. Alterman. I will be there too, sir. 

Mr. Ackerman. Take your time. Madame Chair, thank you. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen [presiding]. Thank you so much, Mr. Acker- 
man. If linking or conditioning United States aid on Egypt’s demo- 
cratic process would not be helpful as some have suggested, what 
other concrete specific methods can the U.S. implement for achiev- 
ing U.S. security and democracy building goals? For example. Dr. 
Dunne mentioned a wide variety of tools and to hold for now on 
conditioning military or economic assistance. What specific bench- 
marks and timeframes should the United States be requesting from 
the Egyptian Government, and what can we do differently to en- 
sure that those reforms are implemented? How can we empower 
the civil society in Egypt so that the Egyptian people themselves 
are the ones who drive the reforms? 

Related to that are partners such as the EU. How can we engage 
the EU partners to support us in these endeavors and how we can 
engage civil society in reforming Arab countries throughout the re- 
gion to work with the Egyptian civil society elements? 
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Ms. Dunne. Thank you, Madame Chairwoman. I will start with 
that. As I mentioned, I think it is important that the United States 
have with Egypt a discussion at a very high level, and I am not 
privy to all the conversations but I am not sure that this has actu- 
ally taken place where the United States speaks to the Egyptian 
leadership and says, where are you going? Where is Egypt going? 
We have been your partner for a long time. We want to continue 
to be your partner but we need a sense of where you are going be- 
cause your people are asking for change, and we do not see that 
kind of change happening. 

I think it is important first of all that — and as I mentioned, 
Egypt is in a period of transition already. It is well known that it 
will not be that long until there is a new leadership in Egypt. So, 
it is a particularly important time I think leading up to that transi- 
tion, and when that transition happens that the United States 
have this conversation with the Egyptian leadership about where 
their country is going and what is the new understanding between 
the two of us going to be in terms of where Egypt is going and how 
we support them. That is in a very broad sense. 

I also think the United States has to look carefully at all the de- 
cisions that come its way, and to send a clear message to Egypt 
that political reform and these democracy related developments are 
going to be part of it. For example, I thought it was important that 
the Administration chose not to proceed with talks toward a free 
trade agreement earlier this year. It was important to send Egypt 
that message that while this is something positive and something 
we hope we will be able to do in the future, the way things are 
right now we just cannot go there in our relationship because of 
freedom related issues. 

I think it is important to keep doing that, and this is going to 
be I think a rolling situation that is going to have to be a strategy 
that is going to have to be reassessed all the time. Opportunities 
that arise the United States should take advantage of, and as I 
said, there may well come a point when it comes time to reexamine 
the aid package and to either withhold or condition parts of it if 
necessary. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you. 

Mr. Alterman. If I may add, it seems to me that the reform 
movement in Egypt is something like a plant, and if all the light 
and all the nutrients come from one side, it does not grow up tall 
and strong. We run a problem if we try to nurture this movement, 
if we try to pick, if we try to protect, we try to do too much. 

We may end up inadvertently hurting the very people we are try- 
ing to help. I am cautious, and I think this is one of the things that 
happened to Saad Eddin Ibrahim is that he became marginalized 
in Egypt because he spent so much of his attention where he was 
getting protection which ultimately was not a way to change what 
happens in Egypt. 

I think one very discreet and important thing that we need to do 
is we need to have our security people talk to their security people, 
and take seriously the fact that there are bad people in Egypt who 
want to take this country in a very dangerous direction, and we ac- 
cept that. That is something we agree on, and they agree on. 
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But if we agree on that, what kinds of steps can the government 
take to help ameliorate that threat? What kinds of political activi- 
ties should be allowed because the fact is that it is the security 
services that are calling many of these shots in coordination with 
the President and the presidency, and we have to have an agree- 
ment based not on what we think you should and we think you 
should and we think you should construction but we are all trying 
to get to the same place. 

What can we safely allow that would not threaten everything, 
and if things were to go wrong, how would we know, and how could 
we walk back together? I think that kind of discussion rather than 
the demanding discussion that we have been in too long I think 
would be much more constructive. 

I think the other thing, as Michele has mentioned a couple of 
times, is that this is a place that is changing. It is changing partly 
because the President is 78 and increasingly ailing, and I think 
people are feeling that change is imminent. It is changing because 
it is a place where people are increasingly literate. They have ac- 
cess to more than 200 satellite television stations, people are swap- 
ping DVDs and videos and faxes and photocopies. I mean this is 
not a country whose information you can control anymore. 

I will tell you when you meet, as I know Michele has, these sort 
of 30 something kids who have grown up with the assumption that 
you have multiple streams of information, and you choose between 
them, you just do not say I am loyal to this strand and ignoring 
all else. I think there is something going on there. Some very, very 
promising things going on in Egyptian society which ultimately are 
going to be more important for the success of Egyptian democratic 
transition than what the United States can do. 

We should carefully plant seeds. We should nudge. We should 
prod. We should have discussions where we try to build common 
interests but I am afraid that if we come in, if we give a list you 
have to do these six things, I can guarantee you five of them will 
not get done out of spite, and that is not where we need to go. 

Mr. Vartian. If I could follow up. As a human rights organiza- 
tion, we think more of the bottom up approach as opposed to the 
top down approach. All of these things are very interesting as far 
as top level people talking to top level people, but there are mil- 
lions and millions of poor people that will be the next generation 
of leaders in Egypt, given if they got the proper nutrients and the 
proper light and all those kinds of things. 

If we could focus a little bit of the aid on direct assistance to in- 
dividuals, to people that can be creative within their own commu- 
nity, and knowing how to serve the poor and create more economic 
opportunity in the country, the structure of that I would not be 
able to comment on, but that seems to be the next logical step. You 
have got millions and millions of young people in poverty. You real- 
ly need to drain that swamp of poverty in order to eliminate the 
rise of Islamic extremism, which I think is a very real possibility 
for the next generation. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. In terms of the international partners, whom 
can we count on to help us with trying to get those reforms? 

Mr. Alterman. In point of fact, because our aid package is so 
large, we are the overwhelming international voice in Egypt, and 
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European countries quite frankly look at Egypt as our baby. The 
European Union has been trying for more than a decade to try to 
engage in dialogues to promote some of this. I think we can count 
on some help, but the world looks to us for leadership on this, and 
I think will continue to do so as long as our aid package is of the 
nature that it is. 

Ms. Dunne. I would note that the EU overall is a larger trading 
partner with Egypt than we are, at least at this point. That is 
where their leverage lies, and they do have assistance programs 
and so forth but I agree that I think that the Europeans look to 
us to sort of take the lead in this, and that they will be willing to 
work with us and to coordinate messages and everything to some 
extent. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. You had mentioned the problem with poverty 
and many would argue that some of the greatest challenges that 
Egypt faces are social and economic problems. Would it be in our 
strategic interest to focus then the bulk of our assistance programs 
to try to ameliorate that problem in Egypt? 

Mr. Vartian. Well, it depends on what you define as your stra- 
tegic interests. It seems as though for the last few decades that 
strategic interest means short-term gains, and I think what is 
being lost in these yearly appropriations discussions about short- 
term gains is the medium and long-term gains. 

I mean Egypt’s population has increased by tens of millions in 
the last 15 years. That is a revolutionary thing that is happening 
within the country, and if you do not figure out a way to get people 
out of poverty and to get young people engaged and look at Amer- 
ica as a partner instead of a hindrance in that way, you will just 
reinforce some of the unfairly negative feelings that they have 
about America. 

Ms. Dunne. I think that in Egypt the debate about a lot of these 
issues including poverty, job generation and even human rights has 
changed over the last 5 years or so. There used to be a lot of people 
looking at these individual things, and NGOs and organizations fo- 
cusing on them. What I have seen is a lot of them turning their 
attention to political issues now because they have come to the con- 
clusion after many years of working on all these specific discreet 
problems that indeed are real and compelling that they are not 
going to be able to fix those problems with the political system the 
way it is now. 

That the political system as it is impedes improvements in 
human rights, take off of the economy, et cetera. So a lot of people 
have really started to turn their attention explicitly to political 
issues with a view I think to resuming attention to those other 
issues once they have made some headway. 

Mr. Alterman. I think it is actually not merely politics but real- 
ly a management problem. It is a country that suffers under com- 
mand management which we know from our experience does not 
work very well. I wish we were better at poverty alleviation as a 
broad theme. We are not. We have been trying to do it for 60 years. 
I am sure you have read Bill Easterly’s things and other things. 
We are not really good at it, and Egypt is not really all that poor 
compared to a lot of countries in the world. It has got about $1,350 
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per capita income. It is not the poorest of the poor. We certainly 
see poor countries that are extreme. 

It seems to me, as Michele suggested, that it is partly about the 
way politics are managed but I would argue the way society is 
managed. That kind of transition is not a transition you can impose 
from outside. It takes a long time but it seems to me that as we 
look toward building common projects — and I think this is a rela- 
tionship which is desperate for new common projects to build to- 
gether — that part of what we have to look at is how do you create 
that change in a culture which is partly happening through the 
media now but helps bring these management techniques of the po- 
litical and economic side and everything else down to people where 
they matter, and I think that should be a priority in the way we 
provide assistance. 

We have been trying to do community development since 1953 in 
Egypt. We have been trying. We keep trying. 

Ms. Dunne. The Constitution, how important is it to make con- 
stitutional reforms in Egypt in order to move it to be a true democ- 
racy, and if so, what recommendations would you have in a perfect 
world or in a practical world that Egypt would be likely to make 
the Egyptian leaders to their Constitution in order to move into the 
direction of a true democracy? 

Mr. Alterman. In my judgment, the Constitution can be a useful 
indicator of where other discussions have gone but merely having 
the words on the document or getting words into the document do 
not solve the problem. Michele pointed out I think quite helpfully 
that this issue of checks and balances restrain on Executive power. 
It seems to me it is the most important thing. 

The reason that Egypt had three rounds of parliamentary elec- 
tions last fall was so that there could be a judge in each polling 
station, and she is absolutely correct that the judges have been es- 
tablishing a reputation for independence, for probity. We heard 
about it when Saad Eddin Ibrahim was first arrested that Egyptian 
diplomats would come and say, you know people really trust the ju- 
diciary. It is a kernel of good governance in Egypt, and it seems 
to me that over the last 5 years that has been growing, and it is 
something that we should seek to nurture but if we embrace it we 
also run the risk of suffocating it. So, we have to be very careful 
how we do it. 

Ms. Dunne. On the issue of the Constitution, I think constitu- 
tional reform is extremely important in Egypt, and I think it is a 
central question right now. Egypt has a proud legal heritage. It has 
one of the strongest and oldest judicial establishments in the re- 
gion. They actually went out and helped to set up the judiciaries 
in many of the other Arab countries. So, they have a proud tradi- 
tion, and Egypt is the sort of country in which law is taken reason- 
ably seriously. 

I think constitutional reform is an important question, and there 
are specific articles of the Constitution that are being raised now, 
that are being debated now by reform activists, and they do have 
to do in the main with this idea of redistributing power. Taking 
some power away from a too powerful Executive Branch and redis- 
tributing it to the legislative and judicial branches, and there are 
many specific instances of that. Specific articles of the Constitution. 
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It is a live issue. President Mubarak actually promised during 
his Presidential campaign last year that there would be further 
amendments to the Constitution. They amended of course last year 
one article of the Constitution to allow for direct election of the 
President. He has promised there would be more. Nothing was in- 
troduced in the present parliamentary session. I understand there 
is a committee that has been set up to look at this but it is sort 
of on the slow-track, on the back burner. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you. 

Mr. Vartian. Do you mind if I defer the Constitution question? 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. No, no problem. Just one last question. You 
have been talking about the judges and the polling station and the 
judiciary, and based on recent demonstrations we have seen the ju- 
diciary in Egypt seems to be well respected, defended strongly by 
the public. How confident are you that Mubarak will listen to that, 
will cede to the pressure and give greater power to and autonomy 
to the judicial system? 

Ms. Dunne. This is very much a live question in fact this very 
day because what the Egyptian Government has done now is put 
forward a new draft law of the judiciary. The Judges Club, a pro- 
fessional association of judges, has been pushing for many years, 
and had their own new draft law of the judiciary. 

What they are seeking is greater independence from the Execu- 
tive Branch, and after consultations and demonstrations, every- 
thing that has gone on over the past year, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment announced a couple of weeks ago, this has been a failure. 
There is no agreement, and therefore, we are going to put forward 
our own draft law of the judiciary. 

That has been passed by the Egyptian cabinet, and it is now 
going to the Egyptian legislature, and the Egyptian judges are very 
concerned about this. I think we are going to see a lot of political 
activity over the next week or 2 about this but you know the ruling 
party has the votes in the Parliament to pass a law of the judici- 
ary, and I think that what we are headed for is a situation where 
they will pass a law of the judiciary that will make some minimal 
concessions to the judges but will hold onto the main lever of 
power. 

In this case, what we are talking about is something called the 
Supreme Judicial Council, and I think as long as the Egyptian rul- 
ing establishment is able to maintain control of that and appoint- 
ments to that body which decides many things in the judiciary, 
then it will effectively maintain a great deal of control over the 
overall judiciary. 

Mr. Alterman. I do not see any signs that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment is interested in changing the rules of the game right now. If 
anything, after the Hamas elections in January, their interest is 
not changing the rules of the game. So, I would expect to see some 
tinkering around the edges, and ultimately a deferral of these 
issues until a new leadership comes into office some time in the 
next several years. 

Now, some Egyptians tell me that the National Democratic Party 
is having its convention in September, and there are reformists 
who are saying if we do not get the NDP to reform this September, 
we are out of here. Whether that is real, whether anything will 
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happen in September I do not know. I do not know anything about 
the White House meeting that Gamal Mubarak had several weeks 
ago. I hope you have more information than I do. 

What might have been conveyed, certainly the way it was por- 
trayed in the Arab media is the sense that the United States was 
somehow anointing Gamal Mubarak, and it was perceived that the 
U.S. would be anointing Gamal Mubarak without insisting on 
change. If that is not the case, then I think the U.S. has to go out 
and make that clear. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much. Thank you for excel- 
lent testimony, and to paraphrase President Bush, Egypt has been 
a model for peace, and let it move now to be a model for democracy 
in the region. Thank you very much, and thank you to the audience 
for being here. The Subcommittee is now adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:35 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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